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THE HAUNTED HOUSE, 


As I pass’d by at eve where yon old hail 

Stands mid the moonlight, with its batter’d top 

Streamer’d with woodbine—there I heard a groan. 

I oped the antient door, look’d in, and lo! 

There sat an old man sore subdued by age, 

In an old chair he sat, lean’d o'er a staff 

Cut by his school-boy knife, and polished bright 

By hishard palm. Nor did he look on me, 

But kept his grey eyes moveless on the ground 

Heart-sick and spirit-troubled. By his side 

Satone of seventy years—a wither’d dame, 

And ever to his ear her lips she laid, 

Held her long, lean, and warning finger up, 

And mutter’d words which made the echill’d blood 
seek 

To mount his faded brow: much seemed he moved ; 

And ever her converse was of other years— 

The summer morn of life, and sunny days, 

Of deeds performed when that right arm of his, 

So sapless now, was flourishing and green. 

And on the other side, there I beheld 

An ancient man and holy. Forth in awe 

He spread his palms—his old knees in the dust 

Knelt ; and his brow, where the meek spirit sat 

Of pious resolution, low was stoop’d 

Even till the snowy forelocks found the floor. 

And as I gazed, his gifted spirit pour’d 

A supplication forth. The sick man shudder‘d, 

Cast his gray eyes around on every side, 

Clench’d his weak hands, and agony within 

Sent the hot sweat-drops starting to his brow. 

And then he gave a groan, and sought to seek 

God's blessing, buthis tongue spake not while he 

Pull’d o’er his sight his shaggy eye-brows down, 

Peered fearful in the dark and empty air, 

And look’d as he saw something. 


(PuE great road from England in 

former times skirted the firth of 
Solway, pursued its wild and extraor- 
diaary way through one of the deepest 
and most dangerous morasses in Scot- 
land, and emerging on the Caerlave- 
rock side, conferred on the Kirk-gate 
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of the good town of Dumfries tlie rank 
and opulence of a chief street. Com- 
manding a view of the winding and 
beautiful river Nith on one side, and of 
the green stately hills of ‘Tinwald and 
Torthorwold on the other, with their 
numerous villages and decaying castles, 
this street became the residence of the 
rich and the far-descended—number- 
ing among its people some of the most 
ancient and potent names of Nithsdale. 
The houses had in general something 
of a regal look—presenting a curious 
mixture of the Saxon and Grecian ar- 
chitecture, blending whimsically to- 
gether in one place, or kept separate 
in all their native purity in another ; 
while others of a different, but no less 
picturesque character towered up in 
peaked and ornamented Norman ma- 
jesty, with their narrow turret stairs 
and projecting casements. But I mean 
not to claim for the Kirkgate the ex- 
press name of a regular street. Fruit 
trees throwing their branches, loaded 
with the finest fruit, far into the way, 
and in other places antique porchways, 
shaded deep with yewtree, took away 
the reproach of “ eternal mortar and 
stone,” and gave the whole a retired 
and sylvan look. ‘The presence of an 
old church, with its thick-piled grave 
stones, gave a gravity of deportment to 
the neighbourhood ; the awe inspired 
by a religious place was visible on the 
people. There was a seriousness 
mingled with their mirth—a_reveren- 
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tial feeling poured through their legends 
and their ballads. Their laughter was 


not so loud, nor their joy so stormy, as 


that of men in less hallowed places. 
The maidens danced with something of 
a chastened step, and sang with a de- 
votional grace. The strings of that 
merry instrument which bewitched the 
feet of the wisest men, when placed un- 
der the left ear of a Kirkgate musician, 
emitted sounds so perfectly in unison 
with devotion, that a gifted elder of the 
kirk was once known to sanction and 
honour it, by measuring a step or two 
to the joyous tune of “ An’ O to be 
married an’ this be the way.” Over 
the whole street, and far into the town, 
was breathed much of that meek, aus- 
tere composure, which the genius of 
ancient sculptors has shed on their di- 
vine performances. 


It was pleasant to behold the chief 
street of this ancient border town in its 
best days—those times of simplicity 
and virtue, as one of the town baillies, 
a barber by trade, remarked, when ev- 
ery woman went with a cushioned 
brow and curled locks, and all the men 
flourished in full bottomed wigs. But 
the demon who presides over the a- 
basement of streets and cities entered 
into the empty place which the brain of 
a sheriff ought to have occupied, and 
the road was compelled to forsake the 
side of the Solway—the green fields of 
the Caerlaverock, and the ancient Kirk- 
gate,and approach Dumfries through 
five miles of swamp, and along a dull, 
and muddy way, which all travellers 
have since learned to.detest under the 
name of the Lochmabengate. From 
that hour the glory of the-old chief 
street diminished. The giddy and the 
gay forsook a place, where the chariot 
of the stranger, with its accompaniment 
of running lacquies and mounted 
grooms, was no longer seen: and the 
ancient inhabitants saw with sorrow 
their numbers gradually less@h, and 
their favorite street hastening to decay. 
A new and a meaner race succeeded— 
the mansions of the Douglasses, the 
Dalzells, the Maxwells, the Kirkpat- 
ricks, and the Herrieses, became the 
home of the labouring man and the me- 
chanic. Tapestried halls, and lordly 
rooms, were profaned by vulgar feet ; 
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and for the sound of the cittern, and the_ 
rebeck, the dull din of the weaver’s 
loom, and the jarring clamour of the 
smitli’s steel hammer abounded. 


With this brief and imperfect notice 
we shall bid farewell to the ancient 
splendour of the Kirkgate—it is with 
its degenerate days that our story has 
intercourse ; and the persons destined 
to move, and act, and suffer, in our au- 
thentic drama, are among the humblest 
of its inhabitants. ‘The time too with 
which our narrative commences and 
terminates, is a season somewhat un- 
congenial for descriptive excursions. 
A ruinous street and a labouring peo- 
ple, on whom the last night of Decem- 
ber is descending in angry winds and 
cold sleets and snows, present few at- 
tractions to dealers in genteel fictions, 
and few flowers, either natural or figu- 
rative, for embellishing a tale. With 
all these drawbacks we have one ad- 
vantage, which a mind delighting inna- 
ture and truth will not willingly forego ; 
the tale, humble and brief as it is, pos- 
sesses truth beyond all power of im- 
peachment, and follows conscientiously 
the traditional and accredited narrative 
without staying to array it and adorn it 
in those vain and gaudy embellishments 
with which fiction seeks to incumber a 
plain and simply story. 

The night which brings in the new 
year to the good people of Dumfries, 
has long been a night of friendly meet- 
ings, and social gladness and carousal. 
The grave and the devout lay aside for 
the time the ordinary vesture of sancti- 
ty and religious observance ; the sober 
and the self-denying revel among the 
good things of this life, with a fervour, 
perhaps augmented by previous pen- 
ance ; and even some of the shining 
lights of the Scéttish kirk have been 
observed to-let their splendour subside 
for the evening, that, like the sun, per- 
haps they might come forth from dark- 
ness with increase of glory. The ma- 
tron suspends her thrift and arrays her- 
self in her mafriage mantle—the maid- 
en and the bond-maiden, flaunt and 
smile side by. side, in ribbons and 
scarfs, and snooded lovelocks, all ar- 
ranged with a careful and a cunning 
hand, to assist merry blue or languish- 
ing black eyes in making mischief 








among the hearts of men. Each house 
smells from floor to roof with the good 
things of this life—the hare caught in 
her twilight march through the cot- 
tager’s kale-yard, or the wild duck shot 
by moonlight, while tasting the green 
herbage on some lonely stream bank— 
send up, stewed or roasted, a savour 
the more gladsome because it comes 
seldom ; while the flavour of smuggled 
gin and brandy is not the less accepta- 
ble, because the dangers of the deep 
sea and the terrors on shore of the 
armed revenue officers, were in the 
way of its gracing once a year the hum- 
ble man’s supper-board. 


Amid the sound of mirth and revelry, 
and shining of lamps and candles in 
porch and window, there was one house 
covered with humble thatch, and of al- 
together a modest or rather mean ex- 
terior, which seemed not to sympa- 
thize in the joys of the evening. A 
small and lonely candle twinkled in a 
small and solitary window, and no 
sound proceeded from its door, save 
now and then the moving of the slow 
and aged feet of the mistress of this 
rude cottage. As the more roving and 
regardless youths passed the window, 
they were observed to lower their 
voices, regulate their steps, and smooth 
down their deportment to something 
approaching to devotional. Within 
the window sat one who, ungracious in 
the outward man, and coarse in his ap- 
parel, and owner only of a bedstead 
and couch, and a few controversial 
books, was nevertheless a man of note 
in those days when things external were 
of little note in the eyes of a presbyte- 
rian minister. Indeed, had one of the 
present generation glanced his eye 
through the coarse green glass of the 
low browed window, and seen an old 
man, whose silver hairs were half con- 
cealed by a night cap, not over pure ; 
whose bent shoulders bore a plaid of 
homely chequered gray, fastened on the 
bosom with a wooden scewer—while 
over his knees lay a large old Bible 
clasped with iron, on which his eyes 
were cast with a searching and a seri- 
ous glance—our youth of Saxon broad- 
cloth and French ruffles would have 
thought of something much more hum- 
ble than the chief elder of the old kirk 
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of Dumfries. It was indeed no other 
than William Warpentree, one of the 
burning and shining lights of the an- 
cient of days, when serious prayers, 
and something of a shrewd and prover- 
bial cast of worldly counsel, were not 
the less esteemed that they pertained to 
a humble weaver. His consequence, 
even in this lowly situation, was felt 
far and wide ; of the fair webs which 
came from the devout man’s looms, let 
the long linsey-woolsey garments of the 
matrons of Dumfries even at this day 
bear witness—garments which surpass 
silk in beauty, while many a blythe- 
some bridal and sorrowful burial bore 
token, in their fine linen vestments, of 
the skill of William’s right hand. In- 
deed, it was one of the good man’s own 
practical proverbs, that there was more 
vanity in the bier than the bridal. 
Though sufficiently conscious of those 
gifts, he wished them to be forgotten 
in the sedate and austere elder of the 
kirk ; and long before the time of our 
tale he had become distinguished for 
the severity of his discipline, and his 
gifts in kirk controversy. 


But the influence of ancient times of 
relaxation and joy, of which he had 
been a partaker in his youth, had not 
wholly ceased ; and an observer of hu- 
man nature might see, that amid all the 
controversial contemplations in which 
he seemed involved, the jolly old do- 
mestic god of Scottish cheer and mode- 
rate hilarity had not yet yielded entire 
place to the Crumb of Comfort, the 
Cup of Cold Water to the Parched 
Spirit, The Afflicted Man’s best Com- 
panion and Boston’s Fourfoid State. 
He lifted up his eyes from the page, 
and said, “ Marion, even before I pro- 
ceed to matters of spiritual import, let 
me know what thou hast prepared for 
the nourishment of the bodies of those 
whom we have invited according to the 
fashion of our fathers to sit out the old 
year and welcome in the new. Name 
me the supper dishes, I pray thee, that 
I may know if thou hast scorned the 
Babylonian observances of the sister 
church of England in the matter of 
creature comforts. What hast thou 
prepared for supper, I pray thee >—no 
superstitious meats and drinks, Marion, 
1 hope, but humble and holy, and hale- 
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some things which nourish the body 
without risk to the soul. 1 dread, by 
thy long silence, woman, that thou hast 
been seeking to pamper the episcopa- 
lian propensities of our appetites by ce- 
remonious and sinful saint-day dishes.” 


“ Ah! William Warpentree,” said 
his douce spouse Marion, covering an 
old oaken table as she spoke, with 
a fine pattern’d table cloth, wove by no 
other hand than that of the devout 
owner of the feast himself; “ Ah!” 
said she, “* what words have escaped 
from thy lips—superstitious meats and 
drinks, said ye? Na! na! IJ cared 
mair for the welfare of the spirit, and 
the hope to sing hallelujahs in Abram’s 
bosom, as ye say in prayer yoursel ; 
Ah! Willie, they say, who kenned 
you in your youth, that ye would soon- 
er gang to Sarah’s.” ‘“ Woman, wo- 
man,” said the douce man; “ what 
say ye tothe supper ?” “ Fi irst, then,” 
quoth his spouse, forsaking unwillingly 
this darling road of domestic contro- 
versy and strife; what have ye to say 
against a dish of collops scored, nicely 
simmered owre the head amang Span- 
ish onions ?” “ Spanish onions, wo- 
man,” said the elder ; “I like not the 
sound.”  * Sound,” said the dame, 
* would you lese your supper for a 
sound ? Had they grown in the garden 
of the Grand Inquisitor, and been sown 
by some pope or cardinal, then, man, 
ye might have had your scruples—but 
they grew in the garden of that upright 
man, David Bogie; Ill warrant ye’'ll 
call the scored cgllops episcopalian, 
ane they were cut by a knife of Shef- 
field steel.” “ Pass to the other viands 
and vivers, woman,” said the elder. 
 Gladly will I,” said his obedient 
partner; “the mair gladly because 
it’s a gallant Scotch haggis full and fat, 
and fair. Hearken to the ingredients, 
Willie, and try them by the scrupulous 
kirk standard of forbidden luxuries. 
What say ye against the crushen heart 
of the kindly corn—a singed sheep’s 
head—plotted, par-boiled, shorn small 
with a slice of broiled liver ground to 
powder, and a dozen of onions sliced 
like wafers, powdered with pepper, and 
showered owre with salt; the whole 
mingled with the fat of the ox, and 
stowed in a bag as pure as burn- 
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bleached linen, and secured with a peg 
that would make seven spoolpins. Til 
warrant it will spout to the rannel tree 
when ye stick the knife in it. My 
certe will’t.” 


At this description of the national 
dish, the old man displaced the book 
from his knee, placed his hand on his 
waistcoat, where time and daily medi- 
tation had made some spare cloth, and 
rising, paced from side to side of his 
humble abode, with a look of subdued 
and decent impatience. “I wonder; 
wonder is an unwise word,” said he, 
checking himself ; “ for nought is won- 
derful saving the divine presence, and 
the divine works; but what in the 
name of warp and waft—a mechanical 
exclamation of surprise, and therefore 
not sinful—what can stay Deacon 
Treddle, my ain dear doon neighbour, 
and what can keep Baillie Burnewin ! 
I hope his prentice boy has not burnt 
his forge again, and made the douce 
man swear.” ‘Saul to gude man, but 
ye feu ill.” “ But we have all our 
times of weakness—even I myself,” he 
muttered in a low and inaudible tone, 
have matters to mourn for as well as the 
wicked; I have buttered my own 
breakfast with butter which honest 
men’s wives have given me for anoint- 
ing their webs. I have worn, but that 
was in my youth, the snawwhite linen 
purloined from many customers in 
hanks and cuts. And I have looked 
with an unrighteous eye after that dark- 
eyed and straight-limbed damosel Mary 
Macmillan ; even I who rebuked her 
and counselled her before the session, 
and made even the anointed minister 
envy the fluency and scriptural force of 
my admonishment. But in gude time 
here comes auld Burnewin,” and ex- 
tending his hand as_ he spoke, it was 
grasped by a hand protruded from a 
broad brown mantle, and tinged by ex- 
posure at the forge into the hue of a 
tinker’s travelling wallet. “ Whole 
threads, and a weel gaun loom to thee, 
my douce auld fere,”’ said the Baillie, 
removing a slouched hat as he spoke, 
and displaying a rough jolly counte- 
nance, on which the heat of his smithy 
fire had inflicted a tinge that would 
have done hotsur to Vulcan’s forehand 
hammer man. “ And a hissing weld- 














ing heat, and an unburnt tew-iron, and 
ale fizzing and foaming for thee in thy 
vocation, my old comrade,” returned 
the weaver, in the current language of 
his friend’s trade. ‘ Aha! Marion 
lass,”’ said the blacksmith, “ I have nae 
forgot that we were once younkers 
running among the moonlight on the 
moat-brae—here’s a shawl—I wish it 
silk for thy sake—ye maun wear it for 
me at Paste and Yule, and the seven 
trades dance, and other daimen times ;” 
and enveloping the not unwilling shoul- 
ders of the matron in his present, he 
seated himself by the side of a blazing 
hearth fire, and promising supper board. 


It was now eleven o’clock—the reign 
of the old year was within an hour of 
its close, and the din of the street had 
subsided, partly from the lateness of the 
hour, and the fall of a shower of thin 
and powdery snow which abated a lit- 
tle the darkness of the night. A loud 
scream, and the sound of something 
falling, were heard at the end of the 
little narrow close or street which de- 
scended from the old Kirk-gate to the 
residence of the elder. ‘ ‘There’s the 
sound of Deacon Treddle’s voice,” said 
Marion, “ if ever I heard it in my life ; 
and the cry too of sore affliction.” A- 
way without bonnet or mantle ran the 
old friends of the expected deacon ; 
they found him lying with his face to 
the pavement, his hands clutched like 
one in agony. ‘ Something fearful 
hath happened unto him,” said the el- 
der; “ he has felt an evil touch, or he 
has seen some unholy sight; such 
things , have been rife ere now ‘in the 
land ;” and he endeavoured to raise 
his prostrate friend from the pavement. 

“1 renounce the sinfulness of long 
thrums and short ellwands, now and 
for evermore, Amen ;” muttered the 
oveithrown head of the venerable cal- 
ling of the weavers. “ The man’s de- 
mented,” muttered the Eider; “ pas- 
sessed by a demon—fairly possess ‘d— 
here, Baillie, bear thou his heels, TI 
bear up his head, and let us carry bim 
home, and deliver him up to the admo- 
nition of dame Marion.” — And lifting 
aloft the weaver as they spoke, away 
they marched—but not without speech 
orresistance. ‘Their entrance inio the 


chamber beside dame Marion, seemed 
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at first to augment his terror—he shut 
his eyes, and clenched his hands in the 
resolute agony of despair. 


The elder enjoined him to tell him 
why he was disquieted—and the elder’s 
wife desired to know what elf or brow- 
nie had scared him out of any little 
sense he ever laid claim to. 

“ Oh! hard, hard!” exclaimed the 
deacon of the weavers ; ; “I maun be 
frightened out of my senses ae minute 
with the Packman’s ghost, and fairly 
die in describing it the next.” “ The 
Packman’s ghost !? exclaimed the 
three auditors, at once gathering round 
the affrighted deacon. ‘“ Yes! the 
Packman’s ghost,” said he ; “ give me 
leave to breathe, and I shall tell ye. 
As I came out to the street, there was 
a slight fall of snow ; the way was as 
white afore me as a linen web—a light 
ghimmered here and there—the bright- 
est was in the home of Lowrie Linch- 
pin, the Haunted House ye ken; _ the 
carle lies ina departing state. As I 
looked o’er to his window, I thought to 
wyself, the minister or some of the el- 
ders will be there, doubtless, and a 
bonnie death-bed story he’ll make o’nt, 
if he tells the truth. And then I stood 
and thought, may be, on the wild sto- 
ries the neighbours tell of sights seen 
at midnight around his hanse—how he 
cannot rest in his bed, but converses 
with his dumb horse to drown darker 
thoughts; while atween his own house 
and the stable, the shadowy fingers of 
an auld Packman are seen plucking at 
him. <A golden pose Auld Linchpin 
got by nicking the pedlar’s thrapple, 
else there are many liars. ‘There was 
my douce gudemother, ye mind her 
weel Baillie, mony a time she told me, 
when she was a stripling of a lassie, 
that the auld Packman (nae other name 
had he) was seen coming laden, horse 
and man, along the lane to the house 
of Lowrie Linchpin. He was never 
more seen ; but his horse ran master- 
less about the fields, and mony a ride 
she and Peg Lawson, and Nell ‘Thomp- 
son had : their daughters are fine ma- 
dams now, and would nae like to hear 
that their mothers rode round the town 
meadows on a stray horse ;_ but it’s 
true that I tell ye.” 

“ And now,” said the deacon, “I 
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am come to the present concernment. 
I stood looking at old Ne’er-do-good’s 
house, and thinking how soon he might 
be summoned, and what a black ac- 
count he would render ; when lo, and 
behold !_ what should I see coming to- 
wards me from auld Lowrie’s, but a 
creature,—the queerest creature that 
een ever saw; I thought I should have 
sunk where I stood, with dread, and 
yet the worst had not happened. I 
could nae for my soul take my een from 
it, and straight towards me itcame. I 
think I see it yet—the breeks of hodan 
gray, the Packman plaid, and the Kil- 
marnock bonnet ;_ the hair of my own 
head, gray and thin though it be, raised 
the bonnet from my own brow. Oh! 
William Warpentree, could I have re- 
membered but three words of thy 
prayer which seven times to my know- 
ledge ye have poured out to the men 
who swear by the wolf’s head and shut- 
tle in:its mouth, I might have come off 
crouse perchance, and triumphant. But 
the world winna credit it—I tried to 
pray—lI tried to bless myself, I could 
neither do one nor the other, and 
curses and discreditable oaths came to 
my lips ; I shall never dare to sing a 
pslam, or speak of a thing that’s holy 
again.” 

The deacon’s story had proceeded 
thus far; Marion had with a light foot, 
and a diligent hand, and an ear that 
drank in every word of the narrative, 
replenished the table with a noble hag- 
gis reeking and rich, and distilling 
streams of amber from every pore ; 
while from the collops scored a smoke 
thick and savoury ascended : and a ta- 
ble of inferior size exhibited an ancient 
punch bowl, curiously hooped and 
clasped, flanked by a brace of garde- 
vices, filled to the corks with choice 
gin and brandy. Upon the whole 
looked the elder and Baillie with a 
strong wish that the deacon’s adventure 
with the pedlar’s apparition would 
come toaclose. A hurried foot in the 
street, and a mighty rap, rap, rap, at 
the door, equal to the demolishing 
any ordinary hinges, accomplished 
good man’s wish. Ere Marion wee 


say—“ Come in,”’—in started an an- 
cient Kirkgate dame, her hood awry, 
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and a drinking-cup, which her hurry 
had not hindered her to drain, though 
she found no leisure to set it down, was" 

still in her right hand. She stood with 
her lips apart, and pointed towards the 
haunted house of old Linchpin, half 
choked with agitation and haste. “The 
saints be near us, woman; have ye 
seen a spirit also?” said Baillie Burne- 
win.—* Spirit,”’ said the dame, an in- 
terrogatory suggesting words which 
she could not otherwise find—“ ten 
times worse than a thousand spirits —I 
would rather face all the shadows of 
sinners which haunt the earth, than sit 
five minutes longer by the bedside of 
old Lowrie; the fiends have hold of 
him, there’s little doubt of that—for 
he’s talking to them, and bargaining for 
a cozie seat in the lower heugh—it’s 
fearful to hear him—and what can have 
brought the evil spirits around him al- 
ready—naebody will dispute posses- 
sion; and then he thinks the Pack- 
man is at his elbow, and begins to 
speak about the old throat-cutting sto- 
ry ; but his wife, a wicked carlin and a 
stout, lays ever her hand on his mouth 
and cries out, “ he’s raving, sirs, he’s 
raving But I think I’m raving my- 
self.—Come away, Elder Warpentree, 
and try and speak solace to his saul, 
though it be a rotten and a doomed 
ane ; he may as well gang to hell with 
the words of salvation sounding in his 
ear.” 

Sore groaned the devout man at this 
ungracious and untimely summons ; 
he looked on the smoking supper-table ; 
he thought on the wretched and worth- 
less being, for whose soul’s welfare he 
was called to minister by prayer and 
supplication—and despairing of success 
in his intercession, he threw himself in- 
toa chair, pulled it to the head of the 
table, laid aside his cap, and spread 
forth his hands like one ready to bless 
the savoury morsel before him. The 
Christian spirit of the messenger, rein- 
forced by strong drink, came down like 
a whirlwind. “A bonnie elder of 
kirk, indeed, to sit down to his 
smoking supper, with his full-fed ero- 
nies aside him—and leave a poor soul 
to sink among the fathomless waters of 
eternity.—Had it been a douce and a 











devout person that was at death’s door, 
the haste might.have been less; but a 
being covered with crimes as with a 
garment, whose left-hand clutched 
men’s gold, and whose right-hand 
wrought murder, it’s a burning shame 
and a crying scandal, not to fly and seek 
to save, and send him the road of re- 
pentance.” During this outpouring of 
remonstrance and wrath the good man 
found leisure for reflection ; he rose ere 
she concluded, assumed his hat and 
mantle, and saying, “I will go to the 
couch of this wicked man, but wicked 
should I be to hold out the hope that an 
hour of repentance will atone for an 
age of crime—lIt’s but casting precious 
words away, ane might as well try to 
make damask napery out of sackcloth 
thrums, as make a member for bliss out 
of such a sinner as Lowrie Linchpin.” 


When the elder entered the dying 
man’s abode he found him seated in his 
arm chair, pale and exhausted, his 
clothes torn to shreds, and his hair (as 
lint white and long, as if it had waved 
over the temples of a saint) scattered 
about in handfuls ; while his wife, a 
stern and stout old dame, pinioned him 
down on his seat, and fixed upon him 
two fierce and threatening eyes, of 
which he seemed tobe inawe. “ And 
what in the fiend’s name brought auld 
Wylie Warpentree here at this uncivil 
hour, when-we have more distress than 
heart can well endure,” said she of the 
haunted house; “ are ye come to steal 
our purse under the pretence of prayer, 
like bonnie Elder Handthegrup ? de’el 
may care if ye were all dancing on the 
morning air in a St. Johnstone cravat, 
the land would be well rid of ye.” 
* Woman, woman,” said the elder, ina 
tone of sorrow and Christian submis- 
sion, “ wherefore should ye asperse the 
servants of Him above; I come not 
here to take, neither come I hither to 
steal, but I come to one sick and sub- 
dued in spirit, sick even unto death, for 
the hand of the enemy will soon be 
upon him. Oh man!” said he, ad- 
dressing the dying person, “ if ye had 
seven years to live, as ye may have but 
seven minutes; if your soul was as 
pure as the unfallen snow, now de- 
scending at your window, instead of 
being stained as with ink, and spotted 
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as with crimson, I say unto you repent 
—repent—cast thyself in the ashes— 
groan and spread thy hands night and 
morn, and noontide—thy spirit will 
find it all too little to atone for thy fel- 
lies, for thy faults, and for— 
“ Devil ! wilt thou talk about the Ped- 
lar also,” exclaimed dame Linchpin, 
placing her hafid as she spoke on the 
mouth of the elder; “ it’s enough that 
my own poor old demented husband 
should upbraid me with planning and 
plotting ont, without thy uncivil 
tongue. Ohsirs! but I am a poor 
broken hearted old woman, and my 
words should not be minded to my 
character’s harm ;” and she covered 


her face with her hands and wept 
aloud. 


“ Aye, aye!” exclaimed her hus- 
band, “I’m coming—U’m coming— 
will ye not indulge me with another 
little-little-year—I have much to settle 
—much to do,and much to say, and 
I’m not so old—what is seventy and 
eight ?>—there’s twenty in the parish 
older, and my limbs are strong and my 
sight’s good—I can see to read the 
small print Bible without glass; and 
that’s a gallant brag at my time of life. 
Weel, weel, all flesh is grass, the word 
says that, and I shall fulfil it—but 
wherefore am I not to die in my bed 
like my douce father? ye will never 
punish an old man like me—it’s bad 
for the land when thegallows sees gray 
hairs. Prove it! who will prove it, I 
pray thee ?—who shall tell that I slew 
him for his gold >—how my wile plot- 
ted his death, and helped me bravely 
to spill his blood, and ritle his well fil- 
led pack ?—Ah, mony a bonnie sum- 
mer day has she gone gaily to kirk and 
market with the price of our salvation 
on her back—She gave a gallant man- 
tle from the pack to the proud wife of 
Provost Mucklejohn ; the wife’s good 
luck was ended: she gave a plaid to 
Baillie Proudfoot, and proud was he no 
longer ; he was found drowned in the 
Nith onthe third day : it was nae son- 
sie to wear the silks and satins, and 
fine raiment, of which adead man was 
the owner. Weel, weel, woman, if ye 
will tell of me, even tell—all that ye 
can say, is easily summed. - Hearken, 
and I will disclose it myself. He came 

















with his packs and his pillions filled 
with rich satins and fine twined linen, 
and silver in his pouch, and gold in his 
purse. Iwas poor and my mind was 
prone to evil.” Here he clenched his 
teeth, wrung his hands fiercely for a 
moment, his colour changed, his lip 
quivered, and he said in a low and de- 
termined tone, *“ I see him, there he 
sits ; a thousand and a thousand times 
have I seen him seated and watching, 
and he will have me soon; ah, it’s he 
—it’she! My dog Tippler sees him 
too, and the creature shivers with fear, 
for he lapt his blood as it streamed o’er 
my wife’s knuckles upon the floor.” 
The dying man paused again, and he 
said, “ Wife, woman, fiend, why come 
ye not when I call? Wipe my brow, 
woman, and clear my een, and let me 
look on something that seems as a 
black shadow seated beside me 3’ and 
passing his own hand over his eyes, he 
looxed steadfastly on the elder, and ut- 
tering a cry of fear, fell back in his 
chair, and lay with his palms spread 
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over his face, muttering, “ I thought 
it was something from the other 
world; and it’s ten times worse ; 
an elder of the kirk! an elder of the 
kirk ! He’s come to hearken my dis- 
ordered words; to listen to my ravings, 
and bear witness against me. Oh, 
farewell to the fair,and the honest, and 
the spotless name my father gave me. 
The name of my forbears will be put 
in a prayer, made a proverb in a ser- 
mon, and hallooed in a psalm; the old 
wives as they go to the kirk will shake 
their Bibles at the naked walls, and the 
haunted house, and say blood has been 
avenged.” The shudder of deathcame 
upon him; he tried to start from his 
seat; he held out his hands like one 
repulsing the approach of an enemy, 
and uttering a loud groan expired. “1 
have been at many a death-bed,” said 
William Warpentree, resuming his seat 
at his supper-table, and casting a look 
of sorrow on the diminished haggis— 
“but I never was at the marrow of this : 

—and now for the collops scored.’’"— 
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THE PLEASURES OF SICKNESS. 


See the wretch, that long has tost 
On the stormy bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
Aud breathe, and walk again : 
‘The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
‘The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise. 
" GRAY. 
O wish our friends Health and Hap- 
piness, has always been considered 
as the most appropriate mood of sum- 
ming up, in a brief and emphatic form, 
our most ardent desires for their wel- 
fare ; and these two blessings continue 
to be linked together in the minds and 
mouths of men, as though indeed there 
existed between them an inseparable 
bond of connexion. ‘That Health and 
Happiness are, however, to be found 
apart, is a truth that I have long since 
discovered ; and to demonstrate which, 
would, I flatter myself, be to impart a 
benefit to mankind. 
Ithas frequently occurred to me, that, 
amongst all the good and wise things 


that have been thought, said, and writ- 


ten, on the evils of Pain and Sickness, 
I have never heard of one pen being 
employed in celebrating their pleasures. 
It may seem, indeed, at first sight, ra- 
ther paradoxical to speak of the Pleas- 
ures of Pain, or the Joys of Sickness ; 
but if we give the subject a fuller con- 
sideration, we shall perhaps find it not 
so absurd; and should I succeed in per- 
suading half a dozen readers to be of 
my opinion, I shall feel I have equalled 
the triumphs of the most successful pro- 
fessors of the god-like art of healing. 
The utmost boast of their science is to 
expel for a short season these pertina- 
cious visitants—my greater glory will 
be to induce mankind to receive them 
with openarms. A little enthusiasm 
is always permitted, and indeed is al- 
most essential to the broacher of any 
new dogma; and I confess myself so 
warm an advocate in the present cause, 
that I would not for the world forego 
the Pleasure of Sickness—nor would I 
exchange the dear little fit of rheama- 
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tism with which I am occasionally in- 
dulged, or the slight tendency to fever, 
and delightful degree of debility, which 
a hot season inevitably gives me, for all 
the vulgar and monotonous enjoyments 
of health. I do not indeed pretend to 
profess a partiality for the severer pangs 
of our suffering nature—extremes are 
evils in all things—and I readily sur- 
render the violent tortures of acute bod- 
ily suffering, without any vain attempt 
to apply ineffectual lenitives—certain 
that, in such a case, my prescriptions, 
and those of the wisest and wig-iest doc- 
tors of the fraternity, would be pretty 
muchona par. But with these excep- 
tions, I stand boldly forth as the cham- 
pion of all the lesser trials to which the 
mortal frame is liable, confident that, 
if properly regarded, they would be 
converted into blessings, and univer- 
sally acknowledged as such. At any 
rate, it is surely wiser to hug as a friend 
the inevitable guest against whom we 
cannot bar the door, however we may 
consider him as anenemy. It is won- 
derful how long men will go on in the 
beaten track of thought, without catch- 
ing a glimpse of the true view in which 
some things may be seen. Hence, be- 
cause (in spite of a certain sect of phi- 
losopliers) pain has justly been consid- 
ered an evil, every shade and degree of 
it is considered in the same light, and 
dreaded accordingly,—not perceiving 
that these phenomena in our physical 
system produce the same effect as the 
irregularities in the beautiful works of 
the creation—-the mountains—valleys 
—woods—plains—winds—rain—tem- 
pests and calms—all which, like the 
alternations of health in the human 
frame, produce endless variety, and oc- 
casion such delightful display of light 
and shade. I thank Heaven, that I 
have always been accustomed to the 
vicissitudes of health and sickness, and 
the experience of each has taught me 
the value of both. But as the joys of 
health do not stand so much in need of 
elucidation, I shall restrict myself to 
the exposition of the Pleasures of Sick- 
ness, whicli most require an interpreter, 
the language in which she speaks being 
least easily understood, and the bless- 
ings in her gift consequently more often 
overlooked. 
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This method, indeed, of pointing out 
to less quick perceptions the goods they 
unconsciously enjoy, is not wholly new. 
We have long had adventurous explor- 
ers in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
passions, and in various other lines pew 
and curious fields of discovery have 
been open tous. Thus, we have the 
Pleasures of Imagination—the Pleas- 
ures of Hope—the Pleasures of Memo- 
ry—the Pleasures of Old Age—and 
very many other pleasures, too tedious 
to enumerate. I have no doubt, that 
there are many excellent petsons who 
never dreamed of the existence of such 
pleasures, and who would have con- 
trived to live and die without any sus- 
picion of them, were it not for the kind 
assistance of the strange beings called 
poets, who have a knack of finding odd 
enjoyments in things that are the very 
antipodes to the real and substantia! 
delights of roast beef and a bottle of 
port. But, in spite of the natural apa- 
thy of these plain prosaic persons, such 
is the docitity of fhe human mind, that 
these beautiful developments of the finer 
feelings, clothed in sweet and simple 
language, are rendered familiar to 
the furthest removed from moral senti- 
ment; and such is the force of truth, 
that, though destitute of the embellish- 
ments of poetry, I should by no means 
feel surprised, if this article, which Tf 
am now writing for the most fashiona- 
ble of all fashionable Magazines, were 
to bring the Pleasures of Sickness de- 
cidedly into vogue. Many a fair reader 
will, I am confident, concur in my sen- 
timents, which accord so well with their 
delicacy 3nd refinement of feeling ; nor 
should I be wholly astonished, if this 
work penetrating into the anti-senti- 
mental regions of the city, and encoun- 
tering the eye of some worthy fur- 
gown’dalderman, he should be persuad- 
ed to feel the approach of the next fit 
of gout with a certain degree of satis- 
faction. 


But I return from this digression to 
the immediate precincts of my Para- 
dise of Sickness—my ample, high,wide, 
deep, soft, well-stuffed and cheerfully- 
covered arm-chair, in which FE am at 
the present moment entrenched—my 
table of writing materials by my side, 
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my feet negligeatly supported by a foot- 
stool, my frame pervaded by a delicate 
languor, the light of heaven partially 
admitted to an interview, through the 
medium of a greeu gauze curtain, and 
every thing around me in harmony with 
the interesting state of my health. And 
this brings me at once to what I regard 
as one of the first sources of the Pleas- 
ures of Sickness—namely, the leisure 
for thought which it so bountifully be- 
stows on those who perhaps rarely, if 
ever, enjoy a pause from the incessant 
whirl of business, or the bustle of dissi- 
pation. I speak not to those unfortu- 
nates who know not the value of thought 
—who perhaps, indeed, are in the pre- 
dicament of a young lady, who once in- 
genuously owned to me, that “ she nev- 
er did think, for she did not know how 
to set about it.” ‘To such persons, the 
heaven-born maiden Meditation would 
be a most unwelcome visitant; and an 
obligation “to think,” would doubtless 
be willingly exchanged for hard labour 
of any description. ‘To such persons, 
Sickness must be indeed an appalling 
spectre, bringing in her liand the demon 
of ennui, a sight sufiicient to terrify the 
stoutest heart in that busy class, who, 
in their days of health, had never caught 
a glimpse of such a monster. There 
are many men, who, though fully sen- 
sible of the advantages and delights of 
leisure, yet have not the force of mind 
to procure it for themselves—who are 
the daily prey of trifling circumstances 
and petty avocations, which they per- 
mit to fasten on their minds as duties of 
serious obligation. They want courage 
to say to the world, and its sea of trou- 
bles, “ Thus far shalt thou come, and 
no farther ;”’ and few can shut out its 
encroachments from their own closets 
so entirely, but that it will rush in, and 
mar even their closest retirement. - But 
to all those who gratefully receive the 
boon of elegant leisure, Sickness will be 
welcome as a confirmer of that blessing ; 
for when do we enjoy it so perfectly, as 
when that tyrannical world, and its 
clamorous calis upon our time and 
thoughts, are at once banished from our 
presence, without the effort of choice, 
and our existence, our cares, our occu- 
pation, drawn into the narrow compass 
of our ownchambers. It is then that 
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we feel truly alone—it is then that our 
house is indeed our castle. Enjoying 
the dignity of calamity, (for in this light 
is such a condition erroneously regard | 
ed,) I take the benefit of the immunity 
which it gives from all the common 
cares and vexations of life, and lay my- 
self out for every kind of delicate felici- 
ty and recumbent leisure. How few, 
how very few, in this busy world of 
ours, have time to commune with their 
own heart, and to be still! What dis- 
coveries does not such a state enable 
them to make! How many a man has 
run through a long career,without scrap- 
ing the smallest intimacy with that im- 
portant personage—himself !/—when 
perhaps a salutary fit of sickness having 
brought about the first introduction to 
this unknown, he suddenly finds that 
he has all his life overlooked a very 
fine fellow, close within his reach, who 
may prove, if followed up diligently, the 
pleasantest, and certainly the most use- 
ful acquaintance he has ever made. Or 
it may possibly happen, that he may 
discover that he has long been hand 
and glove with a mauvais sujet, whose 
deceits he never detected, and of whom 
he knows as little, as one usually does 
of one’s next-door neighbour in Lon- 
don. Although it will not be in his 
power to cut this very unpleasant con- 
nexion, he may do better by accom- 
plishing the improvement and reforma- 
tion of his inseparable companion ; and 
he will, inthe progress of this work, be 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
the observation of the Roman satirist, 
that the useful science called yah: cecev- 
rov descended immediately from Hea- 
ven. 

Another consequence of Sickness, is 
the calm which it gives to the soul. 
The effect of Sickness on the heart and 
the passions, is like that produced on 
the eyes by a pair of green spectacles, 
which bestow on every object a soften- 
ed tint, freed from the dazzling colours 
thrown around them, by the full blaze 
of unchecked and buoyant spirits which 
belong to health. Or, to use another 


simile, Sickness presents objects to our 
senses under the same appearance that 
they assume when reflected in that 
beautiful sort of mirror, which, while it 
accurately delineates their form, dimin- 








ishes their apparent magnitude, and, 
depriving them of all their glare, dis- 
plays the true light and shade in which 
they are viewed to the best advantage. 
Just so does Sickness throw human life 
and its concernments into that softened 
distance, and that reduced size, which 
ought in reality to belong to them; but 
in which we never view them, whilst 
our passions, intoxicated with giddy 
health, are busied in heightening their 
colours, and distorting their propor- 
tions. It is in the power of every re- 
flecting reader to prove the truth of 
these remarks, by considering how the 
same object will change its face, when 
viewed through these two different me- 
diums of health and sickness. Only 
yesterday I was walking in the Park, in 
rude health and spirits, to increase a 
good appetite for an indifferent repast, 
when I met my friend M., who be- 
spoke me for his dinner-party next day. 
No one gives better entertainments, or 
with a better grace of hospitality, or 
more skilfully selects the elements of 
an agreeable party, than M.; and if 
they do not blend happily together, the 
fault is certainly not his. 1 accepted 
the invitation with alacrity, and took an 
additional turn in the Mall, to indulge 
the agreeable speculations arising out 
of the circumstance. My fancy was at 
once on the wing; and in her fantastic 
kaleidoscope, I perceived all the pleas- 
ures of to-morrow,—the brilliant circle, 
—the polite refinement, and the lively 
conversation, which conspire to adorn 
a well-bred London drawing-room. 
Besides, I was myself considered as no 
bad diner-out ; and the whispers of 
vanity added an inexpressible agitation 
to my sptrits, as I anticipated the sue- 
cés which [ should enjoy, and on which 
[ could subsist in solitude and privacy 
for a monthto come. Nor did myimag- 
ination disdain the lower delights of the 
Senses 3; and a confused image danced 
before my mind, of good sense and 
good cheer, sparkling wit and bright 
champaigne,—ease, elegance, i-struc- 
tion, amusement, admiration—and pro- 
duced that charming flutter of expecta- 
tion, which naturally belongs to so im- 
portant an event, as going out to din- 
ner. It is, indeed, an incident which 
most agreeably rofiles the quict stream 
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of time, which bears along, in a swift 
but noiseless current, the life of a solita- 
ry student, whose sedentary employ- 
ments, though they give it rapidity, 
take nothing from its sameness. A con- 
vivial party, like a stone thrown sud- 
denly into the stream, stirs the surface 
without muddying the waters; and 
next day, the whirlpool caused by the 
event gently subsiding, it runs tranquil- 
ly on again, keeping the even tenor of 
ity way. Dat, alas! how vain are the 
imaginations of man! Bright visions of 
Epicurean enjoyme, and intellectual 
intoxication, where are you?—-I fell 
asleep last night, thinking still of M.’s 
party—still debating in my mind, whe- 
ther, when the afiairs of ‘furkey came 
on the tapis, I should give the benefit 
of my co-operation to this or that side 
—whether I should give my sanction to 
driving the bigotted Mussulman out of 
Europe, or raise my voice against the 
overwhelming ambition of the Autocrat 
of all the Russias—whether to be most 
solid or most brilliant in argument, to 
dazzle asa meteor, or instruct like a 
sage—when, alas! next morning I a- 
woke with direful pangs of toothache, 
and the latitudinal proportions of my 
visage so deplorably increased, that 
though it would haye been more in 
character to have worn a dismal length 
of face on the occasion, such an exter- 
nal of woe was out of the question. Af- 
ter having spent some hours in an ago- 
ny of pain, aggravated by the horrors 
of indecision, whether to send for Mr. 
Cartwright, (who is said to have so fas- 
cinating a method of extracting your 
crinders, that he renders it positively 
pleasant to the patient,) the paroxysm _ 
abated ; but left me in such a state of 
languor, that it became obvious I could 
not think of leaving my room. ‘The 
hour for dressing was just at hand, but 
I no longer felt even the smallest wish 
to quit my chamber. Here was a 
change! How shall we philosophize 
the matter? All that figured in my fan- 
cy yesterday is to-day positively odious 
to me—the pleasures of the palate, 
now, even in thought, produce a shiver 
of horror through my whole frame, to 
which my sensitive jaws fully respond. 
My view of the whole thing was entire- 
iy changed—the company, the conver- 
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sation; every thing wore another as- 
I saw nothing in such meetings 

ut din and discomfort to the entire 
sacrifice of individual enjoyment—I 
felt fatigued at the bare idea of support- 
ing a whole evening in such an artifi- 
cial state of existence—I sickened at 
the contemplation of the emptiness, 
vanity, and vexation of spirit which at- 
tend such pleasures, and so entirely had 
a day’s illness assimilated my ideas to 
my condition, that I would not now ex- 
change my present position for the most 
conspicuous placed in the most brilliant 
saloon in the metropolis. Here then I 
experienced the sedative effects on the 
mind, which I have ascribed to Sick- 
ness—and the sober hue of truth in 
which it presented the pleasures which 
{ had so intemperately coloured, gave 
me ample field for moralizing ; and this 
increasing the sense of my own sagaci- 
ty, added not a little to the charms of 
this season of reflection. 


It is in the abodes of poverty and 
want that Sickness wears another as- 
pect. There, I grant, my theory would 
avail nothing, where it is indeed the se- 
verest of all calamities ; but even there, 
the evil is not in illness itself, but in 
the want of those alleviations which 
yender it only another modification of 
comfort to those who can command 
them. Hunger js an evil, it will be 
readily granted, when we lack the 
means to assuage it—but would any 
one willingly part with the sensation 
altogether, and with it the pleasure of 
gratifying it? It would be a specula- 
tion worthy of our philosophers, to cal- 
culate, in case of our being deprived of 
this salutary and punctual remembran- 
cer, how many persons would fall vic- 
tims to forgetfulness of eating—and 
what proportion the number would bear 
to those daily sacrificed at the shrine of 
yoracity. Amongst the Pleasures of 
Sickness, let us not forget the charm of 
beholding the sympathies of our friends 
so powerfully awakened—of calling 
farth all those kindly feclings and minor 
attentions which frequently slumber in 
the period of health—but fall most 
kindly on the spirit which is softened 
and subdued by illness. What delight 
gan equal the pleasure of being occa- 
sionally the object of these tendernes- 
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ses—so dear are they to me, and to all 
who know the delight of being beloved, 
that I would not exchange them for all © 
the unsocial blessings of unchanging 
health. It would be a serious Joss to 
me indeed, if I did not sometimes hear 
my little sister’s voice at my door in an 
accent of tender inguiry how I was,— 
and how I had slept—if I did not re- 
ceive from her some sprigs of the earli- 
est sweet-briar in her garden—and still 
more so, if my mother ceased to come 
in frequently during the morning on 
tip-toe, with a face full of kind solici- 
tude—and without giving me the fa- 
tigue of many questions, ascertaining 
that I had all my comforts about me. | 
firmly believe that the blessings of ease 
are cheaply bought at the expense of 
considerable pain. ‘The mere absence 
of pain in the human frame is one of 
those blessings, which is the most un- 
gratefully enjoyed—and of which it 
requires the frequent recurrence of its 
opposite to enliven our sense, and to 
give us that delightful consciousness 
that all is right and harmonious within 
and about us ; and this is never felt in 
its full luxury, but when it immediate- 
ly succeeds a state of bodily suffering. 
We then feel our earth a heaven—and 
our hearts run over with thankfulness 
for that which the day before we enjoy- 
ed without acknowledgment. 


What can be more heavenly than 
the state of mind which belongs to con- 
valescence ! the recent relief from pain 
—the rapture we feel on the return of 
ease! what soft delicious feelings— 
what exaltations in our thoughts—what 
warmth in our imaginations—what 
gratitude, what enthusiasm in our de- 
votions ! what benevolence to all a- 
round us! Let the sceptic in these 
matters only watch the progress of the 
convalescent. invalid, beginning with 
the moment when he first leaves the 
fevered bed to which he has been some- 
time confined. With what exquisite 
delight is this simple change attended— 
and what inexpressible relief is bestow- 
ed by the new posture! By and by he 
makes an excursion to the further end 
of his chamber, and at length reaches 
the window which has been the object 
of his wistful gaze for some days past, 
What a sight does he behold! Per- 








haps when he fell ill, Winter was still 
lingering in the lap of May, and a few 
leaves and buds, pushed forth before 
the rest, stood shivering and looking 
’ ‘omfortlessly at one another, in the ab- 
sence of the Sun; (like : strangers meet- 
ing in a drawing-room, in the awkward 
interval before the host and hostess have 
appeared \—but whilst he has lost sight 
of them, Nature’s secret artificers have 
been in full operation. All is radiant, 
and green, and beautiful—His eyes 
are ravished with the sight of the foli- 
age, the flowers—the lawn —the stream; 
the sensations he experiences are al- 
most overpowering ; whilst every 
breath of the fresh air seems to bring 
new health to his inmost soul. By de- 
grees he is strong enough to walk a- 
broad: oh, what pen could ever define 
correctly the various emotions of that 
lirst return to the delicious enjoyment 
of pure air and gentle exercise! The 
turf beneath his feet is softer than he 
ever felt before, the birds seem to pour 
forth a sweeter melody to welcome his 
recovery—how fragrant is every shrub 
—how beautifully that white lilac in- 
termixes its blossoms with the elegant 
laburnam which displays its gay and 
golden fringe in front of that noble pur- 
ple beech ! How luxuriant is all around 
him !—He cannot take a step without 
seeing some new delight—and when, 
from weakness, he is obliged to repose 
nuder the spreading ivied oak, he sits 
lost in eestacy, listening to every well- 
known summer sce and. whie h, all in 
wild harmony, strike upon his delight- 
ed ear, and send a thrill to his heart, 
which moistens his eyes with de ficious 
tears. ‘To the eye of valgar observa- 
tion, he presents perhaps, at this mo- 
nent, in an emaciated «ppearance, pale 
cheek and faded eye, only objects of 
commiseration—but how widely mis- 
taken! while those who can read the 
soul know, that he is really enjoying 
one of the highest states of felicity. 
Compare him with that ruddy son of 
health, who is walking up and down 
near him—Which has the highest en- 
joyment of the present scene ? Doses 
he even sce the grass, the sky, the 
trees, the stream? Does he hear the 
birds with rapture, or feel the influ- 
ence of the balmy air ? Not a jot—not 
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a jot—he is engaged in the simple oper- 
ation of taking a walk—and his legs 
kindly performing this office for him, 
his thoughts perhaps are far distant, 
and he perceives nothing extraordina- 
ry, or at least what he has not seen a 
thousand times before. 


Another little item for the sick man’s 
pleasures is—the doctor ; and however 
pleasant it is to laugh at "the doctor all 
the days of our health, it is noless plea- 
sant to send for him the moment one is 
sick, like children who enjoy being de- 
ceived by conjuring tricks—What a 
pleasure to see him gravely enter—to 
talk over the case—the news—politics 
—scandal—to receive a word of com- 
fort at parting—to feel better when he 
is gone—and to declare there is some- 
thing in a doctor after all—and to look 
forward impatiently to his visit to-mor- 
row ! Then how important become all 
the trivial incidents of life! What an 
epoch in the invalid’s day is dinner ! 
Conceive, reader, the hour approaching 
which brings him the first meal which 
he meets with a convalescent appetite. 
How weeny times does he look at his 
watch! stilla quarter of an hour wanting 
—he turns in his chair, and purposes to 
think out that portion of time ; but be- 
fore five minutes are past—the watch is 
consulted again—he conjectures it must 
have stopped—--No, it still goes—he 
tries to doze away the interminable pes 
riod—At length the clock strikes twa 
—<delightful sound—He snuffs up the 
fragrant steam, which seems to visit his 
nostrils from the busy scene of prepara- 
tion—a few more minutes elapse—he is 
amazed at the monstrous want of punc- 
tuality, it is not to be borne—he is sure 
it is half an hour after the time, and his 
hand seizes the bell-rope somewhat im- 
patiently, when the door flying epen 
with a delightful swing—announces the 
entrée of the roasted chicken to quick 
time——piping hot—round and plump— 
of a beautiful autumnal complexion, and 
duly accompanied by its fragrant and 
faithful attendant—parsley sauce. Oh 
ye gods! what a sight ! andwho shall 
dare to compare the sensations of the 
partaker of this feast, with those which 
pervade the fastidious palate and 4ull 
sensibilities of the man in health who 
sits down to his repast without seeing 
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any thing in it beyond a dinner, who 
eats at that time because he always does 
so—and drinks without reflecting on 
the privileges he is enjoying—lIn a very 
different spirit is the above-mentioned 
rite observed, and the sacrifice of the 
said chicken to the Goddess Hygeia is 
far otherwise performed. Even the ru- 
by-nosed alderman—when the haunch 
or the calepash smoke on the board— 
sits down to the banket with inferior 
gusto. 

And this exemplifies also the advan- 
tage we derive from Sickness, in the 
power it gives of circumscribing our 
wants—and if true happiness consists 
in having few wants, I know nothing 
that brings us nearer to that realization 
of felicity than illness.—In health what 
fantastic wishes beset us—what crowds 
of artificial necessities harass our minds 
and drive out sweet content!—We 
must have fine houses, and fine clothes 
—and fine friends, and fine acquain- 
tance—our appetites must be stimulated 
by luxuries—and we must go here and 
there, and we are miserable if we can- 
not do this, that, and the other. And 
as of all these things but few can be ob- 
tained, so we are liable to as many dis- 
appointments in the possession of those 
few, as we suffer from our inability to 
attain the rest. But to the sick man 
these weary workings of the spirit come 
not. His pains and pleasures lie in a 
small space. ‘To bear the une patient- 
ly, and to enjoy the other, is all his 
business. [is helplessness frees him 
from the duty of activity—his languor 
takes from him the wish: as well as the 
capacity for pleasure—-amusement 


‘would weary him—and the. world ap- 


pears to him as a thing in which he has 
no concern, and he shudders at the 
idea of its intrusion into his chamber. 
His arm-chair is to him a kingdom— 
the solitude of his own room universal 
empire—his wants are few and simple, 
and his pleasures are comprised in that 
little circle of agreeable incidents which 
divide his time ; and he possesses the 
highest degree of happiness, in being 
able to commantl all the enjoyment of 
which he is capable. 

Men differ in nothing so much as in 
what constitutes their happiness. The 
indolent man’s paradise must surely be 


situated in a sick room—because there 
alone he is furnished with that respect- 
able excuse for his inactivity, which he 
cannot indulge in the season of health, 
without some compunction of con- 
science. For myself, without too broad- 
ly hinting that | belong to that class of 
men, I will own, that were | to builda 
temple to Happiness, it should assume 
the form of a luxurious arm-chair, well 
adapted for repose in the hour of gentle 
sickness. Content, we are told, depends 
on the frame of mind, rather than our 
external cireumstances—now I am sen- 
sible myself of an essential difference in 
the state and powers of my mind under 
the operation of illness. ‘The incapa- 
city to follow worldly business and or- 
dinary occupation—and the absence of 
all these little vexatious nothings which 
devour the lives of those who live in the 
world, produce that delightful “ re- 
cucillement du coeur et de l’esprit,” 
which disposes them best for the heav- 
enly mood of contemplation.—A slight 
degree of fever too, 1 am confident, 
strengthens the energies of the mind, 
however itmay weaken the powers of 
the body—I never find my thoughts 
flow so fast or so freely, as when con- 
fined to my bed by indisposition. Ideas 
come unbidden—chiains of thought suc- 
ceed each other—my fancy seems rich- 
er—my thoughts purer—my concep- 
tions more sublime.—lIt is then that I 
possess the clearest conviction of the 
double nature of our exisience. It is 
then that | am sure I have, indeed, a 
soul—a divine, ethereal spark, which 


-even now, while clogged with this lump 


of suffering mortality, disdaining to be 
controlled by its frail tenement, soars 
triumphantly in the regions of exalted 
thought. So entirely am I persuaded 
of the truth of these remarks, that atthe 
outset of any literary undertaking, I 
have been fain to indulge myself with 
taking a little cold, in order to set my 
intellectuality afloat. Hence, too, I 
view with feelings very different from 
those of my neighbours, the approach 
of an infectious fever, which I am told 
has broken out in my immediate vicin- 
ity. I have already observed that lam 
not desirous of extremes—nor would | 
court the benefit of the highest degree 
of delirium which a typhus might far- 





























nish; but, having profited by the weaker 
attacks of febrile excitement, J am al- 
most curious to kiiow what might arise 
from the application of a more powerful 
stimulus—I shall, therefore, not take 
the trouble to run away from it as oth- 
ers are doing—sensible that should it 
come to my door, it might bethe means 
of elevating my mind to higher flights 
than it has yet reached, and materially 


assist me in the execution of a work of 


which I conceived the embryo idea 
during an attack of an intermittent, 
which I was fortunate enough to have, 
whilst on a visit toa friend who resides 


near the fens in Lincolnshire; and who’ 


has kindly given me the offer of his 
house in the autumn, should [ wish a 
periodical return of the disorder. But, 
however highly | may prize the pleas- 
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ures of sympathy, I should deem it cul 
pable voluntarily to distress the feelings 
of those about me, whose minds are not 
sufficiently tinctured with my theory to 
allow of their entering into the sublime 
spirituality of my notions. Yet if I 
fail in obtaining the desired degree of in- 
spiration, I must make some effort— 
and if I could ever be tempted to en- 
counter the fatigues of leaving England, 
it would be, not like others, in pursuit 
of health, but with an exactly opposite 
intention ;—and by simply transporting 
myself to Cadiz, [ might, with little or 
no trouble, get a slight touch of the fe- 
ver which is said to flourish there,— 
and thus, at a small expense, at once 
indulge my whim, and spare the anxie- 
ties of my surrounding friends. . 





REMARKABLE 


SAGACITY OF DOUGS, 


(Gentleman's Magazine.) 


Vi subject on the instinct of ani- 
+" mals is as inexhaustible as it is 
pleasing. I was told by an officer who 
was stationed some years since with a 
part of his regiment at Guernsey, that 
he then had a favourite dog, which for 
many years had exhibited no marks of 
“ sporting intelligence,” or any thing 
“vermin,” as the slang phrase is, in 
his nature or disposition. Being, how- 
ever, on a particular occasion encour- 
aged to worry and hunt a cat, at the 
particular instigation of his master, he 
had become so fond of the amusement 
that he was constantly engaged in the 
chase. His nightly resting-place was 
at the door of his master’s barracks, 
which had egress by a staircase to the 
open street,and Trim would sally forth 
from thence when all was quiet, follow 
the game for his own solitary entertain- 
ment, and be found in the morning 
sleeping amidst a heap of the slain, 
which he had brought as trophies, to 
lay them at his master’s feet. ‘This 
became a fact so notorious, and the evil 
of so much magnitude, that a deputa- 
tion of the principal inhabitants waited 
upon Capt. S. assured him that the ex- 
istence of this useful race of animals 
would be thus destroyed, and solicited 
that he would restrain the licentious 


disposition to poaching at unseasonable 
hours, which had been so recently and 
so alarmingly exhibited by the indus- 
trious Corporal. 

Trim was told of his fault, shewn 
the victims of his sports, and threaten- 
ed with severe Cueen if he ever 
again trespassed on the rights of his 
neighbours ; he took the first hint, and 
although allowed to be at large as usual, 
and to occupy his accustomed mat at 
his master’s door, he never offended 
more, and I am told that ever after if 
he chanced in company with any one 
to come unexpectedly in sight of what 
he had been taught to consider fair 
game, he would put up a_ petitioning 
i ok, as if to ask permission to indulge 
once more in his favourite recreation, 
but never did so without consent and 
approbation, and encouragment. 


The following is a more curious fact, 
and was related to me under cireum- 
stances which leave it on my mind 
without the possibility of doubt: and 
yet ’tis strange, “tis passing strange. 

A gentleman from Scotland arrived 
at ad inn in St. Alban’s, as his way to 
the metropolis ; he had with him a fa- 
vourite dog, which, being apprehensive 
of losing it in London, he left it to the 
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care of the landlord, promising to pay 
for the animal’s board on his return in 
about a month, or less. During seve- 
ral days the dog was kept on a chain, 
to reconcile him to an intimacy with 
his new master; he was then left at 
liberty to range the public yard at large 
with others. There was one amongst 
his companions who chose to play the 
tyrant, and he frequently assaulted and 
beat poor Tray unmercifully. ‘Tray 
submitted with admirable forbearance 
for some time, but his patience being 
exhausted, and oppression becoming 
daily more irksome, he quietly took his 
departure. After an absence of seve- 
ral days, he returned in company with 
a large Newfoundland dog, made up 
directly to his tyrannical assailant, and, 
so assisted, very nearly beat him to 
death. The stranger then retired, and 
was seen no more, and ‘Tray remained 
unmolested until the return of his mas- 
ter. The landlord naturally mention- 
ed a circumstance which was the sub- 
ject of general conversation, and the 
gentleman heard it with much aston- 
ishment, because convinced that the 





dog had absolutely journeyed into 
Scotland to relate his ill treatiment, and 
to bespeak the good offices of the friend 
who had been the companion of his 


journey back, and his assistant in pun- 


ishing the aggressor. It proved to have 
been so; for, on arriving at his home 
in the Highlands, and inquiring into 
particulars, he found, as he expected, 
that much surprise and some uneasi- 
ness, had been excited by the return of 
Tray alone ; by the two dogs, after 
meeting, going off together; and by 
the Newfoundlander, after an absence 
of several days, coming back again fovt 
sore, and nearly starved. 

Now here may be supposed to have 
taken place all that Mr. Locke so ad- 
mirably insists upon, of a distinct asso- 
ciation of ideas, because Tray must 
have reasoned with himself that, al- 
though his own strength was insufficient 
to combat with the ‘stronger assailant, 
when aided by a friend he was more 
than a match for him; and he must 
have had the means of communicating 
his wrongs, his desire of revenge, and 
the means of accomplishing it. 





PR. RICHARDSON’S TRAVELS IN JUDEA.* 


(Extraeted from the Eclectic Review.) 


‘Nan article on Missions, we cited 
a remark of Mr. Douglas, that the 
physician is the best missionary in Ma- 
hommedan countries. In that sacred 
character, for such it is esteemed, he 
inay traverse all parts in safety, may 
gain admission to the harem and the 
mosque, and in spite of his despised 
creed, carry away the homage and even 
affection of his Moslem patients. ‘The 
very interesting volumes of Dr. Rich- 
ardson supply a remarkable illustration 
of the correctness and importance of 
the remark. In no other character 
could he have penetrated with impuni- 
ty the thrice sacred mysteries of the 
Stoa Sakhara, the Mabommedan holy 
of holies ;—ground which, since the 
days of the Crusades, no Christian feet 
have been suffered to profane, and 


* Travels along the Mediterranean and _ adja- 
eent, during the years 1816, 17, 18, extending as far 


the Second Cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, 4 ond 
eus, Baibec. &e. &c. By Robert Richardson, M. D. 
Loudon, 1822. 


which all the influence of the noble 
traveller (the Earl of Belmore) in 
whose company our author visited Je- 
rusalem, was sufficient to procure him 
to tread. Dr. Richardson was four 
times permitted to enter, in company 
with some of the principal Turks in 
Jerusalem, and at their invitation, the 
sacred enclosure, which to rank, and 
wealth, and title, was altogether i inac- 
cessible. ‘This simple explanation of 
a fact so difficult to reconcile with the 
mercenary character of the Turks, is. 
that all over the East the person of the 
physician is sacred in an ecclesiastical 
sense. ‘Thus one prejudice, in this in- 
stance, casts out another; as some poi- 
sons have in particular cases the vir- 
tues of an antidote. This kind of evil 
spirit may still be expelled by whoso- 
ever, after the example of his Divine 
Master, should go about healing the 
diseases of the body ; and, as in the 








early miracles, the cure of the body 
may but precede the cure of the soul. 

The first part of Dr. Richardson’s 
Travels relates to Egypt and Nubia ; 
but, as we take it for granted that our 
readers will be impatient to get to Je- 
rusalem, we shall reverse the arrange- 
ment of the volumes, and commence 
with the author’s departure from Cairo, 
having his face set to goto the holy 
city. ‘The second day after they had 
plunged fairly into the desert, they had 
a most fatiguing ride under a burning 
sirocco. 2 


* The poor pilgrims in the company, who 
were travelling with a sriail quantity of 
water, and anxious to husband it lest acci- 
dent should detain us longer in the desert 
than we expected, or who carried no flask 
along with them, came toiling up with 
parched lips, flushed face, and turgid eyes, 
like to start from their sockets, and begged 
if we had any water, to give them a little 
to cool their mouths. It was impossible to 
be deaf to such a request, however much 
we might wish to husband our store; and 
yet there was no cause for apprehension, 
for we had more than enough ; but, under 
the idea that it would fall short, even those 
of the party who might be considered as 
the least entitled to indulgence, had we been 
on short allowance, obstinately held out, 
and though pressed and really in want of 
it, denied themselves the gratification, lest 
a more urgent period should arrive; when 
a drop of water would be called for as if 
to save alife. Often have I seen the flask 
of water pushed away by the hand, when] 
well knew the parched throat required the 
quenching aid. It was impossible to see 
and not admire the feeling and spirit that 
dictated the resolution.” 


The halting-placé was in a low, 
wind-swept valley, under a precipitous 
sand-bank, which towered to the height 
of 100 feet. ‘There the travellers were 
told there was water, although every 
inch of the surface was dry sand, and 
not an indication of the precious fluid 
was visible. The Sheikh of the cara- 
van, however, proceeded to clear away 
the ‘ arenaceous accumulation’ from a 
very unlikely spot, which soon exhibi- 
ted signs of water beneath, singing, as 
he basketted out the sand, in an appro- 
priate Arab tune, Allah a ma wil ha- 
ter ; which was answered in the same 
strain by his assistant, E7 Moye ta wil 
hater ; i. e. God, we give thee praise, 
and do thou give us water. 
~29 ATHENEUM VOL. 12. 
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“ Thus they continued digging and sing< 
ing for about ten minutes, when abundance 
of the wished for fluid flowed amain. At 
the joyful sight, men; women, dogs, and 
asses, all crowded round, eager to dip their 
lips in the wave. It was handed round, 
basin after basin, as fast as they could be 
emptied and filled. We ail drank of it, 
and though it was muddy and brackish in 
the extreme, our first sentiinent was that of 
approbation. “ It is extremely good,’ fell 
from every tongue after it had tasted the 
water. Wetried it asecond time, but the 
voice of applause siuck in our threats, 
when the welcome sound, “ the camels are 
arrived,” played upon our ears. On look-« 
ing up, we saw them stretching .their pic- 
turesque and graceful necks over the ridge 
of sand, and directing their march to a 
pleasant valley on the other side of the 
hill under which we were sitting. With the 
arrival of the caravan, fresh candidates for 
water came up to the well, to whom we gave 
place, and proceeded to the other side of 
the mound, to superintend and assist in 
forming our encampment. ‘The fires were 
immediately lighted, the beasts of burden 
unloaded, the tents pitched, and in a short 
time a comfortable dinner and a good glass 
of wine consoled us for the fatigues of the 
day. 

‘*‘ As the shades of night closed in upon 
us, the light of our fires gleamed back in 
reflection from the banks of sand with 
which we were surrounded; and the mem- 
bers of cach small party collected round 
their little hearth, smoking their pipes, 
drinking their coffee, and reposing after 
their fatigues, presented a tranquil and 
happy prospect, and seemed to the specta- 
tor at a distance, as if we had encamped 
in a focus of Jight. Last night’s medita- 
tion held them mute: they had then just 
entered on a journey which might be at- 
tended with suffering ; and had not advan- 
ced sufficiently far to enable them to talk of 
their fatigues, or the probability of them- 
selves or their animals holding out to its 
termination. But the vigour that remained 
after this day's fatigue, roused their confi- 
dence and produced conversation. At an 
early hour the Mussulman retired to his 
prayers ; the Christian pilgrims having as- 
sembled together, sang hymns of thanks- 
giving and praise; and all gave them- 
selves to rest The desert is the spot in 
which man is all to his Maker, and nothing 
to the world.” 


The palm-trees which relieve the 
eye in some parts of the desert, are 
supposed to spring from date-stones left 
in those spots by travellers. Various 
low shrubs and vegetables are found 
growing on the highest mounds of sand. 
In the valleys, the road was frequently 
observed to be covered with salt. El 
Arisch, seated upon a slight elevation 
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of lime-stone rock, “amid wreaths of 
drifting sand,” is described as having 
the appearance, in spite of the heat of 
a brilliant sun, of a fortress in the midst 
of snow. Here they were, however, 
out of the desert. Two days more 
brought them to the village of Dair, the 
first in the pashalic of Acre. Beauti- 
fally undulating plains, covered with 
flocks and herds, with here and there 
cultivated fields of barley, lentils, and 
tobacco, met the eye. Among the 
the sick who crowded round the author, 
were some who had to exhibit, in se- 
vere sabre-wounds, the marks of a skir- 
mish with the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring village. 


“Strife between the different villagers 
and different herdsmen here, exists still, as 
it did in the days of Abraham and Lot. 
The country has often changed masters ; 
but the habits of the natives, both in this 
and other respects, have been nearly sta- 
tionary. Abraham was a Bedoween; and 
{ never saw a fine venerable looking sheikh 
busied among his flocks and herds, that it 
did not remind me of the holy patriarch 
himself.” 


Gaza still retains marks of its an- 
cient strength and consequence. The 
ruins of Askelon lic about an hour’s 
distance out of the direct line of march 
to Ashdod. This once proud city, the 
birth-place of Herod the Great, is now 
without an inhabitant. ‘ We passed 
on through the centre of the ruins, and 
about the middle of them came to 
a ruined temple or theatre, part of 
which had been lately cleared by the 
exertions of the Lady Hester Stan- 
hope.” ‘Thus strikingly, remarks Dr. 
Richardson, is the prophecy of Zecha- 
riah fulfilled, that “the King shall 
perish from Gaza, and Askelon shall 
not be iniabited.” 

The next day’s route brought them 
to Jaffa; here the party rested for two 
dzys, and then set forward for Jerusa- 
lem. In about two hours anda half 
from their leaving Ramla, they entered 
upon the hill cowatry of Judea, which 
is very graphically described. 


“ The aspect of the country was now be- 
come bleak, the trees both few and small, 
the grass withered from the little depth of 
soil, hard, and of a bad quality. For some 
time before we reached the mountains, we 
kept looking up to their dusky sides, as they 
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rose in towering grandeur to the height of 
about 1000 or 1500 feet, covered with sun- 
burnt grass; here and there disclosing 
strips of the bare horizontal rock, and di- 
versified with a few bushy trees that stood 
at very unfriendly distances from each 
other. Having entered the mountain de- 
files, we moved along a deep and most un- 
comfortable track, covered with big, sharp 
stones, sometimes down a steep and almost 
precipitous descent, which obliged us to 
alight and lead our mules ; at other times 
along the dry, stony bed of a winter torrent, 
which we had to cross and recross half a 
dozen times in the course of a hundred 
yards; at other times we climbed a heavy 
and lengthened ascent, with only a few 
shrubs between us and the edge of the pre- 
cipice. 

“The hills from the commencement of 
the mountain scenery, are all of a round 
handsome shape, meeting in the base, and 
separated at the tops, not in peaks or point- 
ed acuminations, but like the gradual re- 
tiring of two round balls, placed in juxta- 
position. Their sides are partially covered 
with earth, which nourishes a feeble sprink- 
ling of grass, with here and there a dwarf 
tree or solitary shrub. They are not sus- 
ceptible of cultivation except on the very 
summit, where we saw the plough going in 
several places. —The features of the whole 
scenery brought strongly to my recollection, 
the ride from “Sanquhar toLead-hills in Scot- 
land :—But there are two remarkable points 
of difference ; in the northern scenery, the 
traveller passes over an excellent road, and 
travels among an honest and industrious 
population, where the conversation of the 
commonest people will often delight and 
surprise the man of letters. But among the 
hills of Palestine, the road is almost impas- 
sable, and the traveller finds himself among 
a set of infamous and ignorant thieves, 
who would cut his throat for a farthing, 
and rob him of his property for the mere 
pleasure of doing it.” 


The distinctness of the following de- 
scription vouches for its accuracy: it 
is worth whole pages of rhapsody pen- 
ned in the closet. 


“These plain embattled walls in the 
midst of a barren mountain track, do they 
inclose the city of Jerusalem? That hill at 
a distance on our left, supporting a crop of 
barley, and crowned with a half-ruined 
hoary mansion, is that the Mount of Olives ? 
Where was the Temple of Solomon, and 
where is Mount Zion, the glory of the whole 
earth ? The end of a lofty and contiguous 
mountain bounds our view beyond the city 
on the South. An insulated rock peaks up 
on our right,* and a broad, flat-topped 
mountain, furrowed by the plough, slopes 





* Called by the author, Mount Gihon. 
t Supposed to be Scopo, where Titus en- 
camped. 








down upon our left. The city is straight 
before us ; but the greater part of it stands 
in a hollow that opens to the East, and the 
walls being built upon the higher ground 
on the North and on the West, prevent the 
interior from being seen in this direction. 
We path down the gentle descent, covered 
with well-trodden grass, which neither the 
sun nor the passengers had yet deprived of 
its verdure. ‘The ground sinks on our right 
into what has been called the Valley of the 
Son of Hinnom, which, at the north-west 
corner of the wall, becomes a broad deep 
ravine, that passes the Gate of Yaffa or 
Bethlehem, and runs along the western wall 
of the city.—The ruins are at the gates, but 
nothing of the grandeur of the city ap- 
pears.” 


We are indebted to Dr. Richard- 
son for by far the most intelligible, 
and we have no doubt the most ac- 
curate account of the topography of Je- 
rusalem that has yet appeared. His 
ichnographical plan, while it bears a 
general resemblance to those given by 
Pococke, Sandys, Shaw, Joliffe, and 
others, differs from them materially in 
some particulars, while it completely 
overthrows the hypothesis of a recent 
traveller relative to the situation of 
Mount Zion. On this point, we must 
frankly confess, that we have been 
misled by the seductive plausibility of 
that learned and accomplished writer, 
Dr. E, D. Clarke; confirmed as_ his 
Statements seemed to be by the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Buckingham, (which 
we now find to be even still less _trust- 
worthy,) and with nothing to oppose to 
them but vague descriptions founded 
on the apocryphal information of monk- 
ish cicerones. 

* *¢ * # * @© & & 

With regard to the interior of Jeru- 
salem, the little that remains to be dis- 
covered, lies, in all probability far below 
the surface of the soil. No part of Dr, 
Richardson’s volumes will be read with 
greater interest, than that which de- 
scribes his visit to the Mosque of Omar; 
but as most of our readers will proba- 
bly not be contented without seeing the 
whole work, we purposely refrain from 
lorestalling the narrative. The Doc- 
tor warms into a poetic enthusiasm 
while he dilates on the recollected glo- 
Hes of the sacred enclosure, “the sun- 
ny spot of Moslem devotion.” 


‘ “ There is no reflected light,” he says, 
“like the light from the Sakhare: like the 
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glorious sun itself, it stands alone in the 
world ; and there is hut one spot on earth, 
where all things typical were done away, 
that sinks a deeper interest into the heart of 
a Christian.” 


By far the most important details re- 
late to the square chamber and subter- 
raneous colonnade which our author 
was admitted to sce; they are situated 
at the South-east corner of the Haram 
Schereef, the sacred enclosure which 
contains the two names of the El Sak- 
hara and El Aksa. ‘The chamber bears 
the mosques of Grotto of Sida Aisa, 
the Lord Jesus; and in it is shewn a 
sarcophagus or stone treugh, with a 
small round pillar of variegated marble 
at each angle, supporting a canopy 
above, which is called our Lord’s bed 
or tomb, Sereer Sidn Aisa. These 
columns Dr. Richardson conceives to 
be of Roman workmanship; and the 
whole thing is probably as old as the 
days of the Empress Helena. If so, 
this is doubtless the original Holy Se- 
pulcre; we mean that which was origi- 
nally exhibited as such by the religious 
hicrophants of former davs, the origi- 
nal patentecs. ‘This explains why the 
lying priests of the Sepulchre are driven 
to exhibit a detached sarcophagus of 
marble as our Lord’s tomb, when, as 
our author remarks, “ any stone, wood- 
en, leaden, or iron coffin in the world 
is just as much entitled to the appella- 
tion.” When the Saracens captured 
the city, they found, no doubt, this pre- 
cious relic ; and they have kept it, and 
preserved its naine. As they acknow- 
ledged Jesus to have been a prophet, 
there was probably some reverence for 
the stone alleged to lave contained 
his body, superadded as a motive to 
the pleasure of robbing the Christians 
of their worshipped relic. And the 
Moslems have treated them no worse 
in this instance, than they have been 
constantly accustomed to treat each 
other. Stealing relics has always been 
held a venal offence, if not a praise- 
worthy action in the Romish Church ; 
and the holy fathers who stidl shew, in 
the anti-room of the Sepulchre, the 
stone on which the angel sat, candidly 
admitted, when strictly questioned on 
the subject, that the true stone was 
stolen by the Armenians, who exhibit 
it in their own chapel on Mount Zion; 








; 
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adding, that the polished block of mar- 
ble serves their purpose equally well ; 
and itis kissed and venerated accord- 
ingly. 


“If,” says Dr. Richardson, ‘ the histo- 
rians of the sacred premises were to exer- 
cise the same degree of candour with the 
guide above alluded to , respecting the stone 
on which the angel sat, we might probably 
learn that the stene trough called the Sereer 
Sidn Aisa by the Turks, was the sarcopha- 
gus originally exhibited as the tomb of 
Christ. And should the Greeks or Romans 
ever expel the Mussulmans, and become 
masters of the Holy City, we should not 
wonder if the present sarcophagus were 
slily smuggled away, and the other replaced 
in its stead ; or it might be reinstated with 
mighty pomp, as Siroes restored the true 
Cross to Jerusalem, which his father Cos- 
roes had carried away ; or as Bonaparte 
remanded to the church of Notre Dame the 
true Crown of Thorns that had been made 
at his command, and called the old original 
crown preserved in the Royal Library dur- 
ing the stormy period of the Revolution, 
and which he then exhibited in a new gilt 
case, to gull and amuse the Parisians, and 
direct their attention from his purposes of 
despotism and aggrandizement. My Lady 
of Loretto might, perhaps, deign to send a 
wax candle to burn on the occasion in Je- 
rusalem, as she did one to shine upon the 
christening ef the King of Rome in Paris."’ 


The subterranean colonnade which 
supports the lower edge of the Haram 
Schercef, is an object of much greater 
interest, inasmuch as the workmanship 
is, in Dr. R’s opinion decidedly Jewish. 

*“* The whole of this subterranean colon- 
nade is called Habsul, or the hidden ; and 
when we compare the accumulation of rub- 
bish in other parts of the town with the 
depth of the rubbish in the Haram Sche- 
reef, I think there is little doubt the columns 
were once above ground. They rest upon 
rock or large coarse stones regularly laid. 
The Turks informed me that there are 3000 
such ¢olumns under El Aksa.” ~ 


Josephus speaks of enormous pillars 
and arches under ground, supporting 
the Southern cloisters of the ‘Temple 
and he mentions more than once the 
vast magnitude of the stones employed 
in the erection of the buildings.—To 


whatever age, however, they are refer- 


red, theinyndoubted antiquity renders 
them so atien of high interest. It is 
very possible, that excavation might 
bring to light some of the goodly work- 
manship even of [Hiram the worthy 
servant of King Solomon.—bBut the 
time for-excavating is not yet come ; 


nor will it ever be permitted while the 
Turks are masters of Jerusalem. 


Our author was witness to some of 
the scenes of unutterable foolery and 
wickedness periodically acted on the 
supposed site of the sacred places, 
which degrade the Romish religion far 
below that of Islamism itself. It hap- 
pened that the year he was at Jerusa- 
lem, the day on which the Latin festi- 
val of the Invention of the Cross fell, 
was the same as that on which it is 
celebrated by the Greeks; and a fair 
Irish row was ‘the consequence. “* We 
witnessed,” says the author, “all the 
tug of war, the biting and the scratch- 
ing, the pommeling and the pelting, 
the brickbats and clubs, the whimper- 
ing and the mewling, of extatic, spawl- 
ing, palpitating monks, fighting for 
their chapel, like kites and crows for 
their nest.” Another scene equally 
edifying, was the celebration of the 
Resurrection by the Greeks, who, as 
their religion does not allow them to 
make use of a bloody image for the pur- 
pose, like the Romans, have a man to 
play the part of the dead body of our 
Lord, who is carried about on a board, 
with a mighty uproar of riotous fellows, 
having more the appearance of baccha- 
nals or maniacs than of any thing else. 
The grand juggle of the Greek fire, 
performed by the Greek bishop, fol- 
lowed, and all this took place in the 
presence of many Turkish officers.— 
The reflections of Dr. Richardson are 
so admirably judicious, and so much in 
unison with our own views, that, altho’ 
we have but little room for extract, we 

cannot refrain from citing them. 


‘ Need we be surprised, that monothe- 
istical Moslems deride the Christian devo- 
tees, insult thein to the face, and call them 
dogs and idolaters ? Had I been summoned 
without any premonition to witness such a 
ceremony, I should have inquired, who is 
the God, when such are the rites, and these 
are the priests ? But knowing what they 
profess, 1 now inquire, by what authority 
dost thou these things ? God is a spirit, and 
God is truth, and demands to be worship- 
ped in spirit and in truth. What then 
must be his indignation, to be offered mock- 
ery instead of praise! And what horrid 
profanation of his sanctuary is this, know- 
ingly and deliberately to pass off error for 
truth ; to mingle the sinful inventions of 
man with the Gospel of Christ ; and to call 
upon God to witness a lie, in the very spot 








where his Blessed Son expired on the cross, 
to atone for the sins of our fallen and guil- 
ty race! Toexhkibit as Divine miracles the 
paltry tricks of human hands, is an insult 
to the Creator, a blasphemy of the deepest 
dye, and cannot be held in sufficient ab- 
horrence. For what purpose is all this 
done? ‘That lying impostors may - pocket 
money, and appear to miraculize fer the 
God of heaven.—Neither the apostles nor 
the early Christians appear to have had 
any regard whatever for the holy sepulchre. 
For it is not once mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles, or in any of the Epistles. The 
apostle Paul, ia all his visits to the Holy 
City, or in all his meetings with the Chris- 
tians, never once names Calvary or the 
sepulchre of Christ. The minds of these 
holy men seem to have been wholly intent 
on the spread of the Gospel, in awakening 
men to a sense of their sins, and turning 
them from the wickedness of their ways to 
the belief of the practice of the religion of 
Christ ; and iw all their forcible appeals to 
the hearts and understandings of their 
hearers, the birth, death, and resurrection 
of Christ are constantly mentioned, but the 
places where these glorious events occur- 
red is never once named. Having satisfied 
themselves that the body of the Messiah 
did not remain in the tomb after the third 
day, they ceased to frequent it, or to seek 
the living among the dead.” 

Our author sums up his opinion re- 
specting the holy places by saying, 
that he believes ‘¢ the Holy Sepulchre 
is not known, and never can be known, 
and that he is disposed to entertain the 
same opinion respecting Mount Calva- 
ry.” 

We cannot spare room to dwell on 
the attractions and advantages of Schais 
Schereef, “the Mouth of Mecca, the 
llorence of ‘Turkey, and Flower of the 
Levant,” the noble Damascus. Great- 
ly surpassing Grand Cairo in cleanli- 
ness and comfort, it has in all ages been 
considered as one of the most delicious 
Situations in the world. The popula- 
tion is estimated at 150,000 souls: 
among all these, according to Dr. R. 
‘< nate is ‘ e 
“there is neither a reading nor a writ- 
Ing individual.”* The Christians are 
calculated to be 12,000. But what are 
these Christians ? Dr. R. says: 

“The Turks have never seen a Christian 
church as it ought to be, and they never 


have seen, and know nothing of Christiani- 
ty: hence their aversion to it, and to Chris- 


— 





— 


* Unless this be meant of the Moslems 
only, the assertion must be understood with 
some qualification, 
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tians, and to every thing that comes from 
them: disgusted with their idolatry, they 
slight and despise their science. Who will 
take the veil off Israel's race, and teach the 
Mussulman and the Jew, that there is but 
one Mediator between God and man, and 
that there is no idolatry or polytheism in 
the religion of Jesus ?”’ 


He speaks of the natural capabilities 
of the ‘Turks as of the highest order, 
and their dispositions as in many re- 
spects amiable, while they appear to 
have a most exemplary reverence for 
the Divine name. Nor let it be forgot- 
ten, that the religion of the mosque, 
which makes it death to its possessors 
to abjure that faith, yet protects both 
Greek and Latins in the free exercise 
of their idolatries, is, in the former re- 
spect, not less tolerant, and, in the lat- 
ter, far more so than the church of 
Rome. At the present moment there 
is a higher degree of religious liberty 
enjoyed in Turkey than in Spain. 

At Tibereas, our «author had the 
honour of prescribing for the Pasha, 
“the Viceroy of Palestine,” and the 
still higher gratification of sharing in an 
interview with Lady Hester Stanhope. 


“ We had more than once profited by her 
kind offices and good word, and her polite 
and enlightetred conversation made us re- 
gret that we had so little opportunity of 
benefitting by her society. Her great tal- 
ents and almost universa] acquaintance all 
over the Levant, together with her conde- 
scending and pleasant address, render her 
name of the first consequence to the oriental 
traveller. Her Ladyship’s usual residence 
is at Mar Elias in Mount Lebanon. After 
midsummer, when the weather becomes 
warm, she usually retires higher up the 
mountains, and lives in her tent among the 
Druses in the weighbourhood of Dair el 
Gamr, the residence of their prince Bushir., 
Hier Ladyship was dressed in the habit of a 
Turkish nobleman. It is impossible for a 
female to travel in those countries, and mix 
in society, in any other dress; and it re- 
sembles so much the lady's riding habit in 
this country, that there is nothing improper 
or indelicate in its appearance. She re- 
ceives visitors in the same manner with any 
Turk or Arab of distinction, and entertains 
them with the same fare of sherbet, coffee, 
and tobacco, No person can be more re- 
spected and esteemed than this noble lady 
is through the Levant ; but she has no con- 
cern whatever in the government of any 
part of the country as has frequently beey 
represented in England.—She looked very 
pale, but I believe was in good health, and 
conversed ina cheerful and sprightly man- 
ner.” 
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REMAINS OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


PART III. 


qs consequence of the general inter- 

est excited by the Remains,the rela- 
tives of the author, itis stated by Mr. 
Southey, ‘ were often advised and solic- 
ited to publish a farther selection; and 
applications to the same effect were 
made and addressed to the Editor. The 
wishes thus privately expressed for a 
further selection were seconded by the 
publishers ; but so little had any such 
intention been originally entertained, 
that the poems, and some prose com- 
positions, which from time to time 
had been recovered, and thought wor- 
thy of preservation, had been inserted 
in the former volumes as the opportu- 
nity of a new edition occurred. At 
length, however, when some letters of 
more than common interest were put 
into Mr. Neville White’s possession, 
the propriety of bearing a future publi- 
cation in mind, was perceived ; and, 
from that time, such letters and com- 
positions as were discovered, were laid 
aside with this view. From these, and 
from the gleanings of the original col- 
lection, the present volume has been 
formed.’ 

We are, however, much mistaken if 
the contents of this publication will not 
gratify a very numerous class of our 
readers—-all, indeed, to whom genius is 
an object of emulation, and piety of af- 
fectionate esteem. ‘ Youth and age, 
the learned and the unlearned, the 
proud intellect and the humble heart 
have derived,’ Mr. Southey remarks of 
the former volumes, ‘ from these mel- 
ancholy relics, a pleasure, equal per- 
haps in degree, though different in 
kind.” The same feeling will, we 
think, extend itself to these additions, 
although, detached from the collected 
works, they willbe the more severely 
scrutinized ; and it isa great disadvan- 
tage, that they are so completely dis- 
connected with the affecting memoir 
which reflected an interest on every 
line of Henry’s poetry. 

The Winter Song is very spirited, 
and has great merit considered as an 
¢ early poem.’ 


WINTER. 


Rouse the blazing midnight fire, 
Heap the crackling faggots higher ; 
Stern December reigns without, 
With old Winter’s blust’ring rout. 


Let the jacund timbre! sound ; 
Push the jolly goblet round ; 

Care avaunt with all thy crew, 
Goblins dire, and devils blue. 


Hush ! without the tempest growls, 
And the affrighted watch dog how!s; 
Witches on their broomsticks sail, 
Death upon the whistling gale, 


Heap the crackling faggots higher, 
Draw your easy chairs stili nigher’; 
And to guard from wizards hoar, 
Nail the horse-shoe on the door. 


Now repeat the freezing story, 
Ofthe murder‘d traveller gory, 
Found beneath the yew-tree sear, 
Cut his throat from ear to ear. 


Tell, too, how the ghost, all bloody, 
Frighten’d once a neighbouring goody : 
And how still at twelve he stalks, 
Groaning o’er the wild-wood walks. 


Then when fear usurps her sway 5 
Let us creep to bed away ; 

Each for ghosts, but litte bolder, 
Fearfully peeping o’er his shoulder. 


We shall transcribe another of the 
‘early poems” which possesses al- 
most equal merit. 


TO THE MORNING STAR. 
Many invoke pale vesper’s pensive sway, 
When rest supine leans o’er the pillowy clouds, 
And the last tinklings come 
From the safe fuided flock. 


But me, bright harbinger of coming day, 
Who shone the first on the primeval morn,— 
Me thou delightest more 
Chastely luxuriant. 


Let the poor silken sons of slothful pride, 
Press now their downy couch in languid ease, 
While visions of dismay 
Flito’er the troubled brain. 


Be mine to view, awake to nature’s charms, 
Thy paly flame evanish from the sky, 

As, gradual, the day usurps 

The weikin’s glowing bounds. 


And thou, Hygeia, shall my steps attend, 
Thou whom, distracted, I so lately wooed, 
Ason my restless bed 
Slow past the tedious night; 








And slowly, by the pale taper’s sickly gleam, 
Drew my dull curtain, and with anxious eye 
Strove through the veil of night, 

To mark the tardy morn. 


Thou, Health, shalt bless me in my early walk, 
As o’er the upland slope I brush the dew, 

And feel the genial thrill 

Dance in my lighted veins. 


And asI mark the Cotter from his shed 

Peep out with jocund face, thou, too, Content, 
Shalt steal into my breast 
Thy mild, thy placid sway. 


Star of the morning! these thy joys I’i} share, 
As rove my pilgrim feet the sylvan haunts; 
While to thy blushing shrine 
Dee orisons shall rise. 


The hymns printed in this volume, 
were, we suspect, early efforts.— We 
transcribe Hymn I. 


The Lord our God is full of might, 
The winds obey his will : 

He speaks, and in his height 
The rolling sun stands still, 


Rebel, ye waves, and o’er the land 
With threatening aspect roar ! 

The Lord uplifts his awful hand, 
And chains you to the shore. 


How}, winds of night, your force combine | 
Without his high behest, 

Ye shall not in the mountain pine 
Disturb the sparrow’s nest. 


His voice sublime is heard afar ; 
In the distant peal it dies. 

He yokes the whirlwind to his car, 
And sweeps the howling skies. 


Ye nations bend,—in reverence bend ; 
Ye monarchs wait his nod ; 

And bid the choral song ascend, 
To celebrate your God. 


Mournful as is the sentiment awak- 
ened by what we are apt to regard as 
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the premature death of such a young 
man, we agree with Henry’s biogra- 
pher, that “no after-works which he 
might have left on earth, however 
elaborate, could,” in all probability, 
‘¢ have been so influential as his youth- 
ful example” has been and will con- 
tinue to be.——-We see no propriety in 
the designation of “martyr-student” ap- 
plied to him by Professor Smyth—He 
neither died for the truth, nor suffered 
martyrdom ; but, as Southey has beau- 
tifully expressed it,-—“ just at that 
age when the painter would have, wish- 
ed to fix his likeness, and the lover of 
poetry would delight to contemplate 
him, in the fair morning of his virtues, 
the full spring blossom of his hopes,—- 
just at that age hath death set the seal 
of eternity upon him, and the beautiful 
hath been made permanent.” A 
youthful poet has furnished by far the 
best epitaph that has yet appeared, in 
the following elegant sonnet. 


EPITAPH. 
* Though as the dew of morning short thy date, 


‘rho’ sorrow look’d on thee, and said, “* Be mine!” 
Yet, with a holy ardour, bard divine, 
I burn,—I burn to share thy glorious fate, 
Above whate’er of honours or estate 
This transient werld can give. I would resign 
With rapture Fortune's choicest gifts for thine, 
More truly noble, more sublimely great. 
For thou hast gained the prize of well-tried worth, 
That prize which from thee never can be riven + 
Thine Henry, is adeathless name on earth, 
Thine amaranthine wreaths newe-pluck'd in heaven! 
By what aspiring chiid of mortal birth 


Could more be asked ? To whom could more be 


given? 
Chauncy Hare Townsend. 


{Monthly Magazine.) 


TRAVELS BRAZIL. 


h OTWITHSTANDING all the 

advantages of a residence in this 
country, it has also its disadvantages. 
The living in the capital and its imme- 
diate vicinity is expensive, the necessa- 
ries of life are even scarce, and a thou- 
sand unexpected inconveniences will 
be found. 

There is awant of hands; the popu- 
lation of the country, and the wants of 
the capital, bear no proportion to the 
mechanics, tradesmen and farmers, and 
the size of the kingdom and its daily 


IN 
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BARON LANGSDORY, 

increasing trade. The government 
has paid too little regard to benefiting 
internal trade by means of roads, &c. 
In the whole country there is scarcely 
a regular high road ; the caravans of 
mules, that bring the cotton upon their 
backs from Minas Novas to the capital, 
a distance of more than 200 leagues, 
have to encounter the greatest difficul- 
ties of the road almost before its very 
gates. Goods that have from this dis- 
tance successfully arrived within seven 
leagues of the metropolis, have to cross 
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through marshes, morasses, and rivers ; 
and not unfrequently the goods, mules, 
and drivers, perish in sight of the royal 
residence. As long, therefore, as gov- 
ernment in this respect remains inac- 
tive, so long as the farmer cannot easily 
bring his produce to market, and the 

merchant can only send his goods with 
the risk of lives, the cultivator will la- 
dour in vain to profit by the land that 
government has allutted him. ‘The 
poor farmer will hardly grow more 
than is necessary for his support. He 
neglects his plantations so much, that 
at last he will suffer want with his fami- 
ly. ‘Thence it is that the lower classes 
tead such a wretched life ; and that, 
in a country of abundance, many thou- 
sands of its inhabitants fall a prey to 
poverty. 

Europeans, especially those who 
from their infancy have been accus- 
tomed to bread, will find themselves 
often disappointed. Except in the 
southern province of Rio Grande, St. 
Paul and Minasgeraes, people in gene- 
ral eat but little bread; instead of 
which, they use the mendioca or maize 
flower, dried beans and bacon. Both 
maize and beans are usually sown and 
reaped twice a-year; the bread-root, 
or mendioca, may indeed be planted 
every month, but must remain in the 
sround from at least twelve to fifteen 
months, before it will yield the proper 
flour, ‘The preparation itself, howev- 
er, is easy, and the flour both pleasant 
and wholesome. Beef dried in the air, 
and sprinkled with a little salt, with dry 
beans, bacon, and fiour of bread root, 
or maize, constitute the usual food of 
the negroes and country people. 


Although there are no infectious dis- 
eases in Brazil, yet many persons are 
seen suffering under various casualties, 
among which swelled legs are the most 
prevalent. ‘Ly.is particular disease is 
of a seorbutic nature, and only attacks 
the poorer classes, negroes as well as 
whites, and arises from neglect, filth, 
and poor living. 

Wens are as common in some of the 
inland provinces, as in some mountain- 
ous districts of Europe. ‘The earth, or 
sand flea, which is likewise found in 
the West India islands, as all over 
South America, is also here very trou- 
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blesome. They are a kind of small 
flea, which chiefly keep in the sand and 
dust of dirty and unfrequented rooms, 
and in sandy districts. This insect 
fixes itself on the toes, or any other na- 
ked part of the body, and eats itself in- 
to the skin, under the nails, &c. As 
the negroes always work barefooted in 
the field, they are naturally most ex- 
posed to them. It is therefore the du- 
ty of every master to have the feet of 
newly purchased negroes frequently ex- 
amined, particularly as they have no 
knowledge of this plague in Africa. 
When the insect is picked out in time 
it produces no bad consequences ; but 
there are people who, partly from igno- 
rance, partly from idleness, do not an- 
ticipate the evil, and who then suffer 
from lang sores. ‘The best means of 
getting rid of the breed altogether is by 
the application of calomel ointment. 

In the metropolis strangers may feel 
themselves rather annoyed by musqui- 
tos and gnats, but I have never seen 
any in the country. 

It seems, then, that any person who 
can put up with the plain food described 
above, and can wait till the roads are 
made, if in this hot climate he will ob- 
serve cleanliness by frequent washing 
and bathing, and in short if he will em- 
ploy himself in labour he may very 
soon have a fine kitchen garden, with 
all kinds of fruit and vegetables. He 
will then find it easy to breed pigs and 
fowls, and to keep oxen and cows ; in 
short, he will within a few years see 
his labour rewarded, and be able to 
support his family in plenty. But any 
one who would seek here an idle life, 
may stay in his own country, since, in- 
stead of the expected paradise, he 
would soon find his grave. 

Every emigrant whether rich of 
poor, should have an object in view, 
corresponding with his knowledge and 
means. ‘lhe man of property, with- 
out assistance can do nothing ; he must 
bring mechanics, artizans, and peas- 
ants with him, or hire them there for 
high wages, or buy slaves. ‘The poor 
man can still less adventure into a fo- 
reign country ; he must have the sup- 
port either of a patron, or of govern- 
ment. It is true that the Portuguese 


government gives the European emi- 








grant, provided he be a Roman Catho- 
lic, large uncultivated tracts of land 
gratis, which in time may acquire a 
very great value ; but the farther use 
of such a gift will still depend on the as- 
sistance he may receive: till these 
wilds are brought into cultivation, the 
peasant must support himself and his 
family, build a cottage, purchase cattle 
and implements of husbandry, and all 
that in a foreign country, the language 
of which he does not understand, and 
where he will not readily be under- 
stood. ‘The mechanic, from the same 
cause, will find neither a situation nor 
employ : his means will soon be ex- 
hausted ; and, instead of the imagina- 
ry wealth and abundance, he wil] meet 
with want and misery, and ultimately 
he will not even find wherewith to re- 
turn to his native country. 

A Roman Catholic, possessed of a 
sufficient capital to profit by the advan- 
tages offered by the government, will 
do best to go to Brazil on his own ac- 
count. But the peasant and mechanic, 
whose funds are not sufficient, must be 
satisfied for the first few years with 
less advantage, by attaching themselves 
to a capitalist, and becoming acquainted 
with the language, customs, and habits, 
and agriculture of the country, and 
then choose that branch of industry for 
which they feel the best qualified. 
From all this it will result that it is 
more advantageous for the capitalist 
than for the poor man to emigrate to 
Brazil. But let us now calculate the 
advantages that offer themselves toa 
man of moderate fortune, compared to 
what he might earn with itin Europe. 

We will suppose a man, whose es- 
tates in Europe are worth 10,000 
pounds, and who tries to make the 
most of them. What can he gain? 
After he has paid all his taxes, tithes, 
and other duties, he will make under 
the happiest circumstances, and in the 
best years, from three to four per cent. ; 
that is, between three to four hundred 
pounds clear profit ; he must live with 
his family in a plain and retired man- 
ner; and if by some misfortune, en- 
cumbered with extra expences, he may 
be glad if, at the end of the year, he is 
free from debt. 
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But, if such a man with 100,000 flo- 
rins emigrates to Brazil, his pronts will 
increase considerably. He may pur- 
chase (or now receive from the gov- 
ernment without expense,) a large un- 
cultivated estate, or district, which may 
stand him in about 

1,000 pounds. 
He purchases forty slaves at 

200 Spanish dollars, about 2,000 
For the building of dwelliag 

and warehouses : 
Support of forty negroes, and 

purchasing of agricultural 
implements, cattle, &c. for 


2,000 





the first year, about - 360 ° 
Second ditto 360 
Third ditto 360 
Total 6,080 pounds. 





With these forty negroes, he may, in 
the first year, sow coffee, form a nurse- 
ry, plant between 20 or 30,000 coffee 
trees, mandioca-root, maize, beans, 
cabbage, and other nourishing plants 
and roots, banana-trees, &c. in such a- 
bundance, that at the end of six months, 
he may almost be able to keep his peo- 
ple; but, after eighteen months he 
may reap bread roots to the value of 
about 1,000 pounds. After three 
years his coffee-trees will begin to bear ; 
and, in the fourth year, they will at 
least yield him one pound of coffee per 
tree, which is worth about half a florin 
a pound, so that he will then begin to 
draw a revenue of 2,500 pounds. In 
the fifth year, if he has continued to 
add about 20,000 coffee trees a year, 
he may calculate, that within five or 
six years, his coffee plantation will 
yield to him from 2 to 3 or 4,000/. 
clear profit ; and thus in a few years 
double his capital, and become a rich 
and independent man. Many have 
objected that persons, advanced to the 
age of 40 or 50 years, would be too old 
for such an undertaking ; to such an as- 
sertion I answer by the following fact : 

Dr. Lezesne, one of the few who es- 
caped the fury of the revolution at St. 
Domingo, with the wrecks of his for- 
tune settled with his family in Rio Ja- 
neiro. Here, instead of purchasing 


land, he took the copyhold (fief ) of an 
uncultivated track of land in the vicini- 
ty of the metropolis, for which he pays 
an annual ground-rent of about a hun- 
dred dollars. 
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His first step was to buy forty slaves, 
who at about 200 dollars each, cost 
him about - - - 

With these, and some labourers, he 
cleared the ground, and profiting 
by the timber, he erected dwelling 
houses, outhouses Nc. for about 1300 

He then immediately began sowing 
coffee and planting as many young 
coffee-trees as he could procure 
trom the vicinity. Besides these, 
he planted only a few banana- 
trees, sending for the necessary 
provisions to town. 

The keeping of the forty slaves at 
fivé pence aday amounted per an- 
num to about - - - 300 


£1800 





Clothing for do. about 40 
Keeping of his family, about - - - 100 
For the purchase of tools, mules, &c. 
in the first year - - - 60 
Second year, 
Keeping ofnegroes. - - - £300 
Ditto ofhisfamily - - - - 100 
Clothing, tools,&c. - - + - 110 
Warehouses and sundries - - 440 
950 
Third year ditto 950 


1900 


Together, therefore, m sterling mo- 

ney, about - - - - - - - £88500 

Thus within a few years, with thir- 
ty-eight slaves, two of the number hav- 
ing died, this gentleman planted above 
100,000 coffee-trees ; which now, in 
the fourth year after the first plantation, 
yield, in the average, at least one pound 
of coffee each. ‘These 100,000 pounds 
sold at about 10d. a pound ; now pro- 
duce about 4166/. annually, being a 
clear profit from a capital of about 
5000 guineas. 

Dr. Lezesne was the first who intro- 
duced the cultivation of this article in 
the Brazils, the demand for which has 
kept pace with the increase of the pro- 
duce. And this gentleman has proved, 
by his example, that it is the most pro- 
fitable article for cultivation in that 
country. 

Considering the great extent of the 
country, the variety of its soil, fertility, 
climate and produce, it is impossible to 
form a correct scale of the prices of the 
first necessaries of life. One of the 
capital can only serve those who wish 
to settle in it, and will be of no use to 
the colonist, who should leave the ex- 
pensive metropolis as soon as possible. 

A negro man or woman costs be- 
tween 40 and 50/.; daily expense for 





the keeping of a negro, from 5d. to 7d. 
That of an European, at least from 10 
to 14d. 82 lb. of bacon cost 12s, 
sometimes much more, according to the 
supply from the interior. A bag of 
mendioca flour, 7s. to 8s. <A bag of 
dry beans, of a good quality, 21s. to 
24s. according to the season, before or 
after harvest time. A bag of maize, 
5s. to 7s.’ A bag of maize-flour, or 
grotts, 7s.to 8s. Beef and this very 
bad, about 4d. a pound. Wheaten 
flour, which with corn is imported from 
abroad, varies frequently in price. In 
the average the pound costs from 3d. to 
4d. Rich people only, eat bread ; in 
the country it is little known. An egg 
2d.to 2id. A fowl 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
Potatoes, 14s. to 17s. the hundred- 
weight. Salt butter, which is imported 
from Holland, Ireland, and France, at 
an average Is. 8d.a pound. Beef, 
salted and in the air, which is cured in 
the southern parts of Brazil, and consti- 
tutes the principal food of the labouring 
classes, from 8s. to 11s. the arroba (32 
lb.) But, in this article too, the price 
fluctuates according to the supply and 
exportation. A head of white cab- 
bage, 4d. to 5d. A bottle of wine, 
10d.to 14d. A bottle of English por- 
ter, 13d.to17d. A draught-ox, 3/. to 
4l. A cow witha calf, 57. 

Clothing and shirts, &c. which are 
all made of light cotton, are rather 
cheap. A shirt will cost about 4s. 

Daily wages are very high in this 
province. A good carpenter will earn 
from between 5s. to 7s. a day,a good 
mason the same. A negro, as a mere 
field labourer, 1s. 8d. a day. 

But, if such a man has a family, and 
wishes to live decently, he will at the 
end of the week, have seldom more left 
than to supply him on Sunday, even 
should he have earned between 7s. and 
8s. Such are the prices in the capital. 


In the inland districts every thing is 
cheaper; but the negro, who costs 
there half as much again to buy, scarce- 
ly earns 10d. and the best artisan 
scarcely 1s. 8d. 

The trades most in request in the 
metropolis and its vicinity are those of 
carpenters, joiners, masons, smiths, 
lock-smiths, wheel wrights, tin-men, and 
copper-smiths. But also many tailors, 
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shoe-makers, and even hair-dressers 
and milliners, have found good business 
in the capital. Active book-binders 
would also, no doubt, be successful, 
and accumulate fortunes there. 

The surrounding districts, particular- 
ly those along the coast, offer a thou- 
sand opportunities for an enterprising 
man to obtain wealth. Although the 
best cotton grows in the country, there 
are as yet no spinning-establishments. 
Mills of all kinds are much wanting ; 
sawing-mills, corn-mills, and stamping- 
mills, are among those which would 
succeed best. Near the capital, seve- 
ral brick-kilns might be employed. 
The lime-stone near Cape Frio, thirty 
leagues from Rio Janeiro, is not used, 
for want of an enterprising individual 
to embark his capital and industry in 
the erection of kilns for burning it. 
There is plenty of wood, and the finest 
and purest porcelain earth and clay 
may be found every where, yet no in- 
dividual has thought of establishing a 
pottery, all earthen ware being import- 
ed from England. With the same ad- 
vantage manufactories for glass, potash, 
soap, &c. might be established. 

The provinces of Rio Grande, St. 
Paul, and Minasgeraes, are best situated 
for the European farmer. Vines might 
be advantageously grown in them, for 
which the other provinces are too hot. 
Besides this Rio Grande possesses a 
great abundance of cattle. Here oxen 
are frequently killed merely for the 
hides, which are exported in a raw 
State to Europe, and afterwards re-im- 
ported converted into leather. It 
would, therefore, be of great impor- 
tance to establish tanneries in the coun- 
try, where, besides, the most excellent 
bark may be procured. The flesh is 
sometimes dried and exported ; but it 
would be more advantageous if any 
one undertook to cure it properly, and 
to smoke the tongues. Butter and 
cheese might also be abundantly sup- 
plied from the above-named provinces. 


The provinces of Pernambuco, Ma- 
runham, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, yield 
very excellent sugar-cane ;_ but there 
are as yet no good refineries. If the 


cotton were spun in the country, manu- 


. 


factories for muslins, calicoes, &c. might 
be established, which could furnish Eu- 
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rope with a better and cheaper article 
than England or India. 

If rice-mills were established in the 
country, the exportation of this pro- 
duce might be greatly increased. And, 
with more industry, and a greater popu- 
lation, the precious spices of India 
might be produced abundantly, and be 
made a great article of commerce for 
the country. ‘The most extensive and 
valuable fisheries might be established 
on a coast embracing 35° latitude, with 
an abundance of fish. These would 
soon vie with the Newfoundland fishe- 
ries,and make every importation of this 
article useless,besides its being a school 
for the training of valuable seamen. 

In Para the manufacture of isinglass 
has been most successfully begun ; and 
in St. Catharina and Rio Grande, as 
far as Rio Janeiro, the whale fishery 
and oil manufactories were formerly 
considerable. The extensive woods 
along the coasts not only offer an abun- 
dance of wood to burn in manufacto- 
ries, but would also give various oppor- 
tunities for making of charcoal, the 
building of ships,and the establishment 
of sawing-mills. 

Mining officers, iron casters, and 
miners, would be well employed in 
Minasgeraes, which has an abundance 
of gold and iron ore, and where every 
private individual may establish on his 
own account gold and iron mines as 
well as founderies. 

In the vicinity of St. Francisco, near 
Salgado in the same province, are salt 
springs which are not used, whilst the 
salt is brought from Rio Janeiro to that 
inland province, a distance of between 
2 and 300 leagues. 

Great quantities of sea-salt are daily 
imported from Setuval and the Cape 
Verd Islands, yet no one ever yet at- 
tempted to make any of this kind along 
the vast extent of the Brazilian coast. 


Scarcely any good ram, or any other 
spirituous liquors are as yet distilled ; 
and brandies, and even wine vinegar, 
are imported from France, Spain, and 
Portugal. 

In short, in this fertile country,a man 
of property may make the fortune of 
hundreds: of families, who in Europe 
are suffering want without any pros- 
pect of ever being richer ; at the same 
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time he may himself, within a few years, 
double his own fortune ; the poor pea- 
sant who follows him may soon become 
a wealthy and independent proprietor, 


Original Poetry. 





and the active artizan may, through 
the support of his patron, and by his 
own exertions, soon amass a fortune 
for himself and his posterity. 





BALLAD. 


Pale as he is, here lay him, lay him downe, 
O lay his cold head on my pillowe ; 
Take off, take off these bridal weids, 
And crown my careful head with willow. 
The Braes of Yarrow+ 


THE evening breeze wakes loud and shrill 
Among the distant western isles ; 

But yet upon yon sea-beat hill, 
The beaming san in splendour smiles. 


Disovder’d clouds of aspect wild," 
Beneath the vast concave of heaven, 
Fleece upon fleece in mountains piled, 

About in rapid chace are driven. 


Dark! dark ! the islands lie beneath, 
Encircled by the rolling waves ; 

The wind moans on the lonely heath, 
Wiid ia the wave-worn cavern raves. 


On yonder cliff appears a form, 
A lovely maiden robed in white; 
Wandering amid the beating storm, 
Though gathers fast the blackening night. 


Against the cliff’s broad base of rocks, 
The roaring, dashing billows come ; 

The breezes. from their rugged shocks, 
Bear up in flakes the milk-white foam. 


Louder and louder roars the wind, 

And darker hues the clouds assume; 
The lone bleak islands lie reclined 

In awful solitary gloom. 


Vet, on the beach the maid appears, 
Her hair loose floating to the breeze ; 

Her dark blue eyes, suffused in tears, 
Rove anxiously o’er the stormy seas. 


List toher wild and plajntive tone, 
That wanders on the biast in vain, 

For he—whose absence claims that moan, 
Perchance he’s deep beneath the main! 


5° I see not yet thy bounding sail; 

©! Ronald ! why so long delay ? 
Must Doia still thy absence wail, 

And passin grief and tears the day ? 


Full many a day I’ve sought this cliff, 
Since that thou promis’d I should see,— 

Ifhere I watched—thy white sailed skiff 
Returning gaily o’er the sea. 


Another chieftain seeks my hand, 
But pledged to thee is Dora’s love; 

And though my sire should stern command, 
Faithless :o thee she cannot prove. 


The sun, that gilds the morrow’s sky, 
Should on thy Dora’s bridal rise— 

© hated day ! where shail she fly ? 
But ere she gives her hand—she dies !” 


With wild and hurried step she paced 
The beach, unmindfu! of the storm ; 
And many a low-white cloud she traced, 

That distant bore of sails the form. 


And as the night began tofall 

Darker en mountain, moor, and del] ; 
Full oft did she on Ronald cal). 

And to the seas her sorrows tell. 


* The howling tempests on me break 
In gusts alternate from the sea— 
The cold rain beats against my cheek, 

And oh! *tisall for loving thee! 


Ye furious storms that lower so dark! 
Awhile your awful powers restrain; 

O spare the valiant chiettain’s bark, 
Return him to my arms again ! 


Thou comest not yet! oh didst thou fall! 
In battle slain among the brave! 

Or has some sudden stormy squall 
Hurried thy bark beneath the wave ? 


°Tis night—the sea-gulls scream around— 
I’m wandering on the chff alone : 

The sun is sunk in deep profound, 
That on the mountains faintly shone. 


And with that sun my hopes are past, 

That glanced as sun-beams bright and fair ; 
With fears my sou! is overcast ; 

Isink in darkness and despair.” 


Thus spake—yet left she not the gloom, 
The long dark night she wander’d there ; 
Hoping her Ronald yet might come, 
For hope will beam athwart despair. 


Seek, maid, thy father’s eastle-hall, 

And leave this bleak and barren shore ; 
For Ronald hears not now thy call, 

Thy voice shall strike his ear no more. 


The moon now broad and silent shone, 
And shade and light uncertain gave ; 

Illumed the cliff of cragged stone, 
And glitter’d brightly on the wave. 


Fast fled the gloomy night away, 
As flies remembrance of a dream ; 
And island, ocean, cliff, and bay, 
Shone dazzling in the morning beam. 


But kinder were the gloomy night, 

Whose storms and darkening shades conceal’d 
The scene, that now met Dora’s sight, 

At little distance full reveal’d— 


There on the sandy beach she spied 

The fragments of a'storm-wreck'd boat ; 
And on the bright high-swelling tide, 

(It seemed) a warrior’s corse aficat :— 








> Pwas Ronald,--To his corse she clung, 
And tore her lerg, dishevelled hair— 
Loudly the cliffs and caverns rung, 
Her shrieks of horror and despair, 


Her reason fled-—and till the day 

That doomed her to the silent grave,-- 
Nightiy she thither bent her way. 

And to the moon would wildly rave. 
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Now in the grave together lie 

The faithful Dora and her chief,— 
But unto superstition’s eye, 

The maid yet wanders on the cliff. 


And when the moon shines bright and clear, 
The mariners, who pass the coast, 

Think that in every blast they hear 
The wailing sighs of Dora’s ghost. 


ANECDOTES OF FRIENDSHIP, AND LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Tee Junius Brutus’s story is 
too well known to bear an elabo- 
rate repetition in this place. In brief, 
therefore, he was the means, upon the 
death of Lucretia, of changing the gov- 
ernment of Rome from monarchy to a 
republic. It appears further, that he 

referred his country to his two sons, 
which sons, though scarcely come to 
years of maturity, were engaged, with 
their uncles by the mother’s side, in a 
plot for the restoration of Tarquin, be- 
ing more pleased with a monarchy than 
a commonwealth. The conspiracy was 
discovered, and Brutus himself con- 
demned his own sons to capital punish- 
ment, and ordered them to be executed 
in his presence. Ithas been the fashion 
to admire such romantic conduct; it is 
certainly very heroical, but as unlike a 
parent as possible, and we must be dis- 
posed to think him who does not act 
fully up to the feelings of a parent, un- 
amiable and unnatural. 

Lord Brooke (Robert Greville), who 
sided with the parliament in the civil 
wars, was a Roman Catholic and bigot- 
ed. Ina speech he publicly made, he 
declared his approbation of such men 
in the parliamentary army, “ as would 
piously have sacrificed their own fa- 
thers to the commands of both hou- 
ses.” 

Mahomet the Second strangled bis 
eldest and victorious son Mustapha, for 
offering violence to the fair wife of Ach- 
met, a celebrated general. The injured 
and complaining husband represented 
his calamity to Mahomet. ¢ Well,’ said 
the tyrant, ‘ suppose it be so, oughtest 
thou not, slave asthouart, to rejoice that 
it is inthe power of any of thy family to 
afford amusement to the son of thy 
prince ?? Achmet retired, heart-broken ; 
but Mahomet, who dreaded the popular- 
ity of Mustapha, sent him the bow-string, 


notwithstanding this rhapsody of despot- 
ism. ‘The offence, indeed, did deserve 
death, only not from a father. 

Near Berwick is Halydon Will, fa- 
mous for the overthrow of the Scots, 
under the Regent, Douglas, by Edward 
III. Onthe attempt of the former to 
raise the siege of the town, a cruel action 
blasted the laurels of the conqueror: 
Seton, the deputy-governor, (Keith, the 
governor, having a little before left the 
place) stipulated to surrender in fifteen 
days, if not relieved in that time, and 
gave his son as hostage for the perform- 
ance. The time elapsed; Seton re- 
fused to execute the agreement; and, 
with a Roman unfeelingness, beheld the 
unhappy youth hung before the walls. 
Who can hesitate to call this man an 
unnatural parent ? 

A VeneTIAN Story.—The history 
of Albano, a young nobleman of Ve- 
nice, furnishes an affecting instance of 
the cruelty arising from the jealousy of 
the Venetian government. Endowed 
with the strictest integrity and happiest 
talents, he was beloved and esteemed by 
the patricians, and almost idolized by 
the people. But notwithstanding his 
rank, his unblemished character, his 
signal achievements in defence of his 
country, and his unwearied exertions 
for her welfare, Albano incurred the 
suspicion of concerting measures against 
the state; a suspicion which his too 
delicate, or rather romantic, sense of 
honour prevented him from clearing up, 
and subjected him to a disgrace and 
punishment more intolerable than death 
itself. 

It was observed by one of the spies, 
that, constantly about the hour of mid- 
night, Albano, muffled up in his cloak, 
with the most studious care, entered the 
house of the French ambassador. By 


the rigid laws of Venice, no nobleman 
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is allowed to visit a foreign minister, 
unless on some well-known business, 
and by the permission of the Senate ; 
so apprehensive are they lest any in- 
novation should be planned, or any 
change of the constitution be attempted. 


The mysterious manner in which Al- 
bano repeatedly visited the envoy’s 
house, could not therefore fail of attract- 
ing the most curious attention of the 
vigilant spies of the Venetian govern- 
ment; and his conduct was soon re- 
ported to the illustrious magistrate su- 
perintending the police, the intimate, 
the bosom friend, as it happened, of 
Albano. Surprised at the relation, and 
with all the anxiety which the most ar- 
dent friendship could excite, Friuli hes- 
itated to believe the account, though 
minutely and circumstantially deliver- 
ed; and, to be assured of its truth or 
falsehood, directed a faithful agent of 
his own to watch the footsteps of the 
unsuspecting Albano. At the expira- 
tion of some days, he received a confir- 
mation of these nightly visits, and of 
the secret and disguised manner in 
which they were always made. Agi- 
tated by the most painful sensations for 
his friend’s situation, but at the same 
time remembering the duties he owed to 
the state, the mind of Friuli became 
the prey of the deepest sorrow and dis- 
traction. 

Still unwilling to believe that the be- 
loved companion of his earliest days, 
the friend of whose honour and patriot- 
ism he. had ever entertained the most 
exalted idea, the ornament of the state, 
and the idol of the people, could har- 
boar even a thouglit inimical to his 
country, he resolved, before the execu- 
tion of those laws he was sworn to 
maintain, to be himself a witness of the 
criminal visits imputed to Albano. 

Too soon was he convinced that the 
relations he had received were well 
founded : for several successive niglits, 
at the most silent hour, in the most stu- 
died concealment of dress, did he ob- 
serve Albano approach the house of 
the French resident, and, on a signal 
given, admitted into it with the utmost 

recaution and secrecy. 

The welfare of the republic, the high 
sense of the duties with which he was 
invested, and the incontrovertible proof 
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he had himself obtained, would not per- 
mit Friuli longer to delay calling on the 
transgressor of the laws to answer for 
his misconduct, or explain his mysteri- 
ous behaviour. Friuli’s patriotism, 
glowing and sincere, impelled him to 
struggle against those feelings which 
friendship eagerly and anxiously sug- 
gested, and severely did he suffer from 
this conflict. With the sharpest an- 
guish he beheld his dearest friend ex- 
posed to the unrelenting vengeance of 
the severest laws, and his soul sickened 
within him at the dreadful prospect of 
the event. Stifling, however, all the 
sensations which opposed the interests 
of country, he determined faithfully to 
discharge the duties of his office. Hav- 
ing passed a melancholy and sleepless 
night, the next morning his orders were 
issued for convening the Supreme 
Council, to disclose the facts which con- 
stituted his accusation. 


The Council, composed of the no- 
blest, wisest, and most venerable Ve- 
netians, bore on their countenances the 
impression ‘of their profoundest grief, 
when they understood on whose fate 
they were to decide. An awful pause, 
or silence more expressive than elo- 
quence itself, ensued. ‘The eyes of all 
spoke most forcibly ; but their tongues 
were mute. 

Friuli, his whole frame trembling, 
his voice half choaked by the rising tu- 
mults of his breast, broke the fearful 
silence by addressing the august as- 
sembly. 

He began by observing, that he at 
once perceived the eyes of the whole 
Council turned towards him, expressive 
of their astonishment and sorrow that 
Albano should be accused, and that he 
should be his accuser. ‘ Would to 
God,” exclaimed he, in the bitterness 
of his soul, “ that I had perished ere I 
had seen this day!” He continued : 
“ That when he looked on that grave 
and honourable body of men whom he 
was then addressing, he was confident 
that he beheld in them the zealous and 
stedfast friends of the sacred constitu- 
tion of Venice ; those who would not 
only bravely defend it against all at- 
tacks from an open enemy, but with e- 
qual vigour and alacrity repel and pun- 
ish every insidious endeavour secretly 








to impair or destroy it. In every oth- 
er respect, he most humbly confessed 
that he was their inferior; but in the 
love of his country, in unabated zeal 
for its prosperity, in inflexible rigour 
against its enemies, he proudly declar- 
ed he could yield to no one ;” and, 
whilst the big drops started into his 
eyes, added, “ that day would confirm 
what he had asserted, and prove it not 
the ostentatious language of vanity. 

“ They beheld,” he observed, “ at 
the bar, him who was once the orna- 
ment of the republic, the brightest ex- 
ample of all that was excellent or great, 
the honoured and beloved companion 
of their councils, not only accused of 
having actually violated the laws of 
Venice, but labouring under a heavy 
suspicion of concerting measures hos- 
tile to her security. And by whom 
accused ? By one whose life would 
have been cheerfully devoted to pre- 
serve him whom he accuses ; by one, 
who had he listened only to the voice 
of friendship, must have sheltered him 
from the pursuit of justice, and shielded 
him from her uplifted sword ; by one 
who, in vindicating the laws of his 
country, yielded up at once the peace 
and happiness of his futuredays. “ Oh! 
my country,” cried the wretched Friu- 
li, “ what do I sacrifice to thy welfare 
or to thy safety ? I offer up as a victim, 
the friend of my bosom, the far better 
part of myself. A purer or brighter 
flame never burnt on the altar of friend- 
ship, than that which warms my 
breast ; but at thy call, my country, I 
stifle its influence, and extinguish eve- 
ry sensation which can interfere with 
thy security !” 

He then entreated their pardon for 
the present distraction of his mind ; 
and endeavouring to repress the tumults 
of his agitated bosom, proceeded to lay 
before them the particulars of the 
transaction which formed the charge. 


It was a long time (Friuli added) be- 
fore he could be induced to give any 
credit to the information he had receiv- 
ed; but the repeated nightly visits of 
Albano were too certain. He observ- 
ed, that the mere going to the Ambas- 
sador’s house unauthorized, was contra- 
ry to the established law ; but when the 
unseasonable hour, the studious con- 
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cealment of dress, and the excessive 
caution used in the admittance were 
considered, nothing less could arise 
than a most violent suspicion of some- 
thing detrimental to the state being in 
agitation. Notwithstanding, however, 
this unfavourable light in which Alba- 
no stood, Friuli entreated of the coun- 
cil, that in consideration of his friend’s 
former unblemished character, and glo- 
rious services to his country,they would 
permit him to offer any exculpatory mat- 
ter, and hear him explain a transaction 
which, at present, they could view only 
in a criminal light. He hoped the 
council would allow that he had that 
day discharged the duty reposed in 
him by the laws ; and unequivocally 
evinced that no sacrifice was in his 
eyes too great, when required for 
the good of the state. He again in- 
treated them to bring back to their re- 
membrance the obligations which Ve- 
nice owed to the accused, for his exer- 
tions in her behalf abroad. He con- 
cluded by exhorting them never to for- 
get, that to temper justice with mercy 
was most pleasing and acceptable in 
the sight of heaven. 

The whole assembly were greatly af- 
fected by the address of Friuli, whose 
conflict between duty and afiection e- 
qually excited their pity and admira- 
tion. After a short interval, Albano 
was called on to answer to the charge 
which he had heard made against him, 
and with a serene countenance, in a 
firm tone of voice, with equal modesty, 
dignity, and grace, Albano began his 
address to ihe council. 


He assured them that he then felt 
more for his accuser, whom he was 
once permitted to call his friend, than 
he did for himself: that the situation of 
Friuli was, and must be, more distress- 
ing than his own, let the issue of that 
day prove to him ever so disastrous. 

Of what had been alleged respecting 
his visits to the Ambassador’s house he 
freely admitted the truth; and if, in so 
doing, he had offended against any law, 
even though dormant or obsolete, he of 
course was subject to its penalty. But 
he observed, that no guilt had been 
proved, or could be fixed on him from 
the fact, except it were connected with 
the suspicion of his being engaged in 
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concerting measures detrimental to the 
state. It was a hard thing, he said, to 
contend with suspicions ; facts could be 
answered, refated, denied, or explain- 
ed; but as to suspicions, he knew not 
how to repel them, otherwise than by 
requesting of that assembly, to whom, 
individually, he had long been known, 
to look back on the tenor of his whole 
life, and to examine most strictly and 
severely, whether at any period of it 
the smallest ground could be discover- 
ed to warrant a suspicion of treachery 
in him. He modestly reminded them 
of his services to the republic ; that he 
had unremittingly laboured to promote 
its interest and exalt its glory. He in- 
voked heaven to witness, that neither 
in deed or thought had he ever conceiv- 
ed or formed any one measure unfriend- 
ly to the government; and as pure and 
immaculate towards his country did 
he at that moment stand, as at any pe- 
riod of his life. He denied that a firm- 
er friend to Venice, or a more strenu- 
ous supporter of its COMANEN, than 
himself, existed. 

He felt himself (he said) so much 
supported by his own integrity and in- 
nocence, that he most cheerfully sub- 
mitted his cause, his honour, and his 
life, into the hands of that illustrious as- 
sembly ; trusting they would, by their 
unanimous decree, efface from his char- 
acter the blemish which had that day 
been cast upon it, by the most unmer- 
ited suspicions. 


After shortly deliderating with the 
other members, the president informed 
Albano, that enough had been said be- 
fore the council to satisfy them that fie 
had not only transgressed one of the 
fundamental laws of Venice, but acted 
in so questionable and mysterious a 
manner, as to render it indispensable 
for him to account for his conduct, and 
disclose its motives ; to explain the real 
cause of his visits to the French minis- 
ter, and ingenuously confess the reason 
of his industrious endeavours to con- 
ceal them:—That he had incurred 
very severe penalties by the fact which 
he had admitted ; but that, in consider- 
ation of his former services, they were 
inclined to relax the rigour of the law, 
provided he would impart to them the 
true inducement to his secret visits ; 


from which they should otherwise con- 
clude that something inimical to the 
government had been intended. 


Albano thanked the court for their 
lenity and proffered favours, at the same 
time declaring he could not, with the 
approbation of his own heart, explain 
the particular circumstances of his con- 
duct. Inthe most animated language, 
and in the most solemn manner, he dis- 
claimed any design against the country ; 
and ended with assuring the assembly, 
that be the issue what it might, no pow- 
er on earth should wrest from him his 
motives ; on that subject he would pre- 
serve the profoundest and most invinci- 
ble silence. It is scarcely possible to 
describe the grief and astonishment of 
the whole assembly, on hearing this 
declaration; the cool tone, and deter- 
mined manner in which it was made, 
left them no hope that any thing would 
ever shake the resolution he had just 
expressed. 

Albano was ordered to withdraw. 
The council, after examining his con- 
duct in every point of view, discovered 
in it much to blame, and more to sus- 
pect. His refusal to enter into any ex- 
planation of it, seemed to confirm the 
opinion of all, that something very crim- 
inal must be attached to it. Whatever 
their first prepossessions might have 
been, they did not now hesitate to im- 
pute to him the crime of plotting against 
the safety of the state. The council 
had already departed widely from the 
general practice on similar occasions ; 
and had, in consequence of his virtues 
and services, displayed aclemency, sel- 
dom, if ever, exercised by the Venetian 
government. 

Under that famous square in Venice 
known by the name of St. Mark, aie 
dungeons so deeply sunk, as to be con- 
siderably lower than the sea ; through 
an apartment at the top, the wretched 
victim of state suspicion is let down, 
never more to return ; through this, his 
miserable and scanty food is conveyed ; 
through this alone, the air, sluggish and 
damp, from the massive and enormous 
arches raised over the opening, with 
difficulty works its way to support the 
hated existence of the devoted victim 
below. 

Thus immured, carefully and cruelly 








prevented from availing themselves of 
all means of putting a period to this in- 
describable state of horror—in total and 
almost palpable darkness—for ever cut 
off from.the world—without the faint- 
est or most distant hope of ever again 
seeing their friends, their families, their 
dearest connexions, nay, of ever more 
beholding any object on earth—these 
victims of suspicion endure torments 
far more agonizing and exquisite than 
the most terrific death. 

In one of these dreary cells was Al- 
bano condemned to pass the remainder 
of his days. ‘The decree, once past, 
was irrevocable ; the execution of it 
followed close ; and without being per- 
mitted to bid adieu to his relatives, his 
expecting family, bis anxious friends, 
without any preparation for so dreadful 
an event, was this unhappy nobleman 
conveyed to those scenes of horror and 
of darkness ; and in the flower of his 
age and the vigorous exercise of the 
most brilliant faculties, buried alive, and 
for ever shut out from the voice and 
sight of human kind. 

Notwithstanding the secrecy and des- 
patch with which this business was 
transacted, the populace of Venice soon 
felt the absence of their patron, their 
benefactor, their friend. Bred up in 
submission the most humble to their 
rulers, they dared not clamour for and 
demand their protector, or even to mur- 
mur against those by whose means they 
had the strongest reason to suppose 
they were deprived of him. But their 
sorrow was not less poignant or sin- 
cere, because it was silent; the whole 
city ceased not to lament and deplore 
his fate. 

The stern patriotism even of Friuli 
could not support him under the grief 
excited by this dreadful sentence. He 
contemplated with horror the situation 
to which he had reduced his much- 
loved friend. The picture was too 
shocking for him to look on; the ema- 
ciated countenance of Albano, wherein 
were marked the deep lines of hopeless 
€xpectation, and the traces of approach- 
ing dissolution, constantly appeared to 
Friuli’s imagination ; the despair of his 
eye, the faint sweat on his brow, the 
convulsion of his altered features, and 
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the just though gentle reproof from his 
dying lips, all passed in terrible review . 
across his agitated mind, and forbad 
him to enjoy either repose at night or 
tranquillity by day. His health im- 
paired, and his spirits worn down by 
increasing sorrow and remorse, he sur- 
vived but a short time; and, by his 
death, proved that his friendship equal- 
led in strength and sincerity his dove 
and zeal for his country. 

How long the ill-fated Albano drag 
ged out his miserable existence in these 
1egions of wo, cannot be known. The 
most profound silence was ever preserv- 
ed on this occasion, and no one dared 
to inquire after the fate of the prisoner, 
or ventured even to name him. 


About eighteen or twenty years sub- 
sequent to the period of Albano’s con- 
finement, a priest was called to admin- 
ister spiritual consolation to a lady at 
Paris in her last moments, and perform 
those offices which her religion taught 
her to require. Among other matters 
which the dying Adelaide disclosed to 
her confessor, was the following inci- 
dent ; that nearly twenty years before, 
she had resided at Venice in the house 
of the French ambassador, accompany- 
ing his wife thither, to whom she was 
related, and whose friendship she had 
possessed from her earliest age; that 
during her abode there, she became ac- 
quainted with a young Venetian, of 
whose title she was ignorant, but of su- 
perior birth and quality; that his per- 
sonal accomplishments, united with the 
charms of his conversation, subdued her 
heart; and though she had unwarily 
yielded up her honour, yet every suc- 
ceeding day seemed to add to their pas- 
sion, and strengthen their attachment ; 
that, as he could not unite himself to her 
by bonds of marriage without degrada- 
tion, the most private mode of visitin 
her was adopted, and through the as- 
sistance of a faithful domestic, he was 
constantly introdaced into the house at 
the hour of midnight ; but suddenly, 
without any information whatever, ceas- 
ed to come to her: that, distracted by 
a thousand conjectures and fears, her 
health became daily and visibly to de- 
cline ; upon which it was thought ad- 
visable that she should return to her 
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native country, where she at length re- 
gained her health, though never her 
tranquillity. 

Adelaide, faint and exhausted by the 
recital, had scarcely received the abso- 
lution which she implored, and by her 
sincere penitence seemed to deserve, 
when she breathed her last sigh. 

Hence it became most apparent, that 
the unfortunate Albano was innocent 
of every crime against his country ; and 
that his visits, which were construed as 
proof of his machinations against the 
state, were made to a beautiful and be- 
loved mistress. He preferred enduring 
the miseries of perpetual confinement 
in a dungeon, (so horrible that the hu- 
mane Howard was not allowed to ex- 
plore it) to the risk of exposing to the 
reproachful voice of the world, her 
whom he adored. In the admiration 
of his honourable spirit, his ardent love, 
his unshaken fortitude, we may be al- 
Jowed to forgive the indiscretions of 
Albano, or, if we blame him for an er- 
ror, to drop over his ashes the tear of 
sympathy and commiseration. 

The leading incidents of this affect- 
ing story are to be foundin Mrs. Pioz- 
zi’s “ Travelsin Italy.” That how- 
ever was so meagre an outline, that cir- 
cumstances and reflections not unsuita- 
ble to the scene and the characters are 
thus introduced. 

Some there are, however, who would 
commute this rough extension of rigid 
justice ; who would in fact rather sacri- 
fice themselves than their children : 
thus Zaleucus, law-giver of the Locri- 
ans, was not tlre ‘hard-hearted parent, 
insensible to those ties that nature has 


implanted. He had made a law, that 
adultery should be punished with the 
loss of both the offender’s eyes ; and it 
fell out so unhappily, that his own son 
was the first that committed that crime: 
upon this Zaleucus, that he might at 
once express the tenderness of the fa- 
ther and the uprightness of a judge, 
caused one of his son’s eyes to be put 
out, and one of his own. 

Mr. Wake, father to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury of that name, once took 
upon himself the fault of a school-fel- 
low, and was whipped for him at West- 
minster school. Mr. Wake wasa cav- 
alier, and being engaged in Penrud- 
dock’s affair, was tried for his life at 
Exeter, by the very gentleman for 
whom he had been whipped. The 
judge (no Junius Brutus) discovering 
him to be the humane person to whom 
he had formerly been so much obliged, 

made the best of his way to London ; 
where, employing his power and inter- 
est with the Protector, he saved his 
friend from the fate of his associates. 

Let us hear no more then of a virtue 
beyond human nature. It is notin our 
composition (unless debased by the 
grossest of vices) not to feel for our 
offspring, and that more acutely than 
for any thing that can be named on 
earth. Why then quote or cite Roman 
or Spartan instances of insensibility, as 
examples of virtue and justice ? Is it to 
be denied that justice may be carried 
too far? It certainly may. In this 
happy country, it is always tempered 
with mercy; and may heaven grant it 
to continue ! 





PARTING. 


I cannot live, and Jove thee not ! 
When far away 
For thee I stray, 
Should slandering tongue of riva) youth, 
Or jealous maid belie my truth, 
Let the false rumour move thee not, 


And if, when I am near thee not, 
Some busy foe 
Shall bid me khow 
** Another basks in my love’ssmile ;” 
The tale Vii heed not ofthy guile ; 
Thou canst not change-—-I fear thee not. 


No! falsehood can assaii thee not-~ 
°T was not the excess 


Of loveliness 


That hems thee round, first fix’d me thine ; 
But thy pure soul--thy love divine— 
And truth—and these can fail thee not. 


Then let our parting grieve thee not— 
But quell that sigh, 
And from thine eye 
1°} kiss away the gathering tear, 
And think !--in one short fleeting year, 
I shall return to leave thee not. 


But, ah ! should truth pervade thee not! 
I could not brook 
Thine alter’d look ; 
But, like a bud by unkind sky 
Nipp’d timeless, I shou'd droop, and die 
In silence--but upbraid thee not. 
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A MUSICAL AMATEUR’S TRIP TO PARIS. 


E arrived at Dover about seven 

o’clock in the evening of one of 
the hottest days I ever felt. We were 
soon invited, by the freshness of the 
sea-breeze, to walk upon the Pier ; not 
aripple played upon the water, and 
the distant vessels, with their sails set, 
appeared like gems in the wide ex- 
panse, reflecting the rays of the setting 
sun. 

In the morning, we were on-board 
the steam-vessel by eight o’clock, and 
heard the murmurs of the old packet- 
men, who are ruined by this invention. 
As soon as our machinery was in mo- 
tion, we shot out of the harbour at the 
rate of eight miles an hour, in, what the 
captain called, as fine a steam morning 
as ever shone. Exulting in his loco- 
motive powers, he was pleased at see- 
ing every other vessel lying a dead log 
upon the water, and carried us into 
Calais harbour before eleven. The 
transition from England to this place is 
as striking as it was twenty years ago: 
the same contrast of national charac- 
ter prevails, though the intercourse be- 
tween the countries must have increas- 
ed indefinitely. 

At Beauvais we first heard the church 
service. ‘The chaunt was as ancient 
as Tallis or John de Muris, and was 
performed, probably, more uncouthly 
than in those times, by three bawling 
men, who, with a serpent made this 
magnificent pile resound with tremen- 
dous echoes. The height of the choir 
is pointed out to all travellers: this was 
brought to our notice by pigeons, fly- 
ing near the roof, appearing no bigger 
than sparrows. Here was a magnifi- 
cent organ at rest, giving place to a 
howling serpent, which 1 find is now 
common throughout France. Whether 
it is the want of taste, talent, or money, 
I know not, but these grand edifices 
serve no longer to augment the sublime 
effects of this noble instrument; but 
merely afford more ample scope for the 
priest to exhibit his absurd gesticula- 
tions. 

We traversed a most beautiful coun- 
try to Paris, and crossed the Italian 
Boulevard at six in the evening. What 
a sight! ‘The whole population of 


” 


Paris, out of doors, seated upon chairs 
beneath the dark shade of luxuriant 
trees, enjoying the open air. Go to 
the Tuilleries,—the Champs Elyseés, 
—the Luxemburgh,—it is all the same. 
Every one has left his home; no one 
is left by himself; and Paris is the 
amusement of one large family. In 
whatever direction you move, nothing 
is seen but gaiety and pleasure. It is 
Sunday evening : in vain may you lis- 
ten for the evening prayer bell; but 
the lively waltz is heard in every'grove, 
and every breeze. 

The French. have no natural taste 
for singing ; you never hear it in the 
public gardens, either at ‘Tivoli or the 
Beaujon. ‘The language so distorts the 
vocal machine, that nothing fluent or 
graceful can possibly be uttered. Their 
sense of music seems to be more regu- 
lated by the foot than the heart. ‘Their 
movements are light and airy, deriving 
their character from the elastic gaiety 
of the step. Inthe public gardens a 
great variety of amusements attract 
your attention, and to an Englishman 
are extremely diverting. Men upon 
the backs of dragons, and ladies in the 
bodies of peacocks, driving at the ring ; 
others, involved in nets, “ swinging 
high in air.” Companies in the bodies 
of ships, which are made to rise and 
fall as upon the wave in their rotatory 
course. But these airy gambols are 
greatly surpassed by the terrific amuse- 
ment of the Russian mountains at the 
Beaujon. A sort of castle, or tower of 
stone, is erected so high, that it forms 
a striking object in the environs of 
Paris. From the summit are two in- 
clined planes, which, right and left, 
havea rapid descent into the garden 
below, and upon which are placed 
small carriages, the wheels running in 
a groove of iron work. You ascend 
by steps to the top of this edifice, where, 
for a franc, two of you are fastened in 
one of these cars, and pushed off the 
precipice with a velocity sufficient to 
carry you into another world.* At 





* Lately this was actually the case. A 
wheel coming off, two persons were dashed 
to pieces; and, for a time, the gardens 
were closed by order of the government, 
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first the declivity is so steep, that the 
motion is painfully rapid; but after 
one hundred yards, or more, you meet 
with a gradual ascent, which destroys 
the velocity, and, by the aid of three or 
four men, you are whirled into a track 
of machinery, which draws you to the 
top, to repeat this dreadful exploit, and 
to descend on the other side. But the 
waltz,—the inspiring waltz,—is the 
staple article of the country. In the 
centre of every garden a good orches- 
tra is placed, so that the company can 
hear it in every part; and the chief 
amusement is that of couples gliding 
through the walks. , | 


The French national opera, which is 
called L’ Academie de Musique, is cer- 
tainly the most perfect exhibition in 
Paris. The band strikes every foreigner 
by its magnitude and power. There 
are thirty-six violins, eight violas,twelve 
violoncellos, eight contra-bassos, and 
sixteen wind instruments, led by the 
greatest performer of the age, M. Bail- 
lot. ‘The very great excellency of this 
band is to be referred to the principles 
laid down in the School of Music, es- 
tablished in 1802, by order of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. The science with 
which every passage is treated elicits 
an effect, which, in the ordinary method 
of playing, can never be produced. It 
is good policy, on the part of this coun- 
try, to establish a similar school. The 
sum of money taken out of England 
by foreign musicians is incredible ; and 
there can be no reason why the youth 
of England should not excel in the art 
_of music equally with those of Prance. 
“The French opera is more complicated 
than our Italian opera. It draws to its 
aid all the power of specfacle, song, 
chorus, and dance. While the princi- 
pal singers are performing, the princi- 
pal dancers, in the back-ground, are 
aiding the effects of song; and when 
the corps de ballet are introduced, they 
are flanked by a band of choristers, 
forty-five men and forty-five women, 
who neaintain their part with a force 
and precision that must surprise an 
English ear. But this is not wonder- 
ful when we consider that all these 
subordinate musicians have been edu- 
¢ated in the Conservatoire. The prin- 
gipal singers scarcely rise above the 
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choristers. There are none among 
the women that will rank higher than 
second or third rates in England: 
Their language must be the excuse; it 
is not sufficiently vocal to enable them 
to sing either with passion or expres- 
sion. I remarked a passage in one of 
the songs of the prima donna, which 
ended with the word quot, which, in 
tone and execution, resembled that of 
a jackdaw. In the front of this orches- 
tra is placed the most distinguished 
character in the theatre,the corypheus, 
or conductor, whose business it is to 
take charge of the movement of this 
band. As he stands in an elevated 
situation, his gesticulations obtrude 
themselves upon every spectator. It 
may be necessary to the conducting of 
so large a force, but certainly a more 
ridiculons sight was never seen. In 
his right hand he wields a small rod, 
with which he flourishes, and marks 
the time. In bold and energetic pas- 
sages he darts forth his hands, and 
raises his body; when the music sinks 
into a plaintive strain, he throws him- 
self upon the orchestra in the most lan- 
guishing manner ; presently he awak- 
ens from this delight, and with his arms 
extended over the hand, and his hands 
fluttering like the wings of a butterfly, 
he imparts his reviving powers, and 
mounts again into ecstacy. 

The office is too exhausting for the 
whole evening, and this musical fugle 
man is relieved at the end of the first 
act. Rousseau in his time observes, 
“how greatly are our ears disgusted, 
at the French opera, with the disagree- 
able and incessant noise occasioned 
by the strokes of him who beats the 
time, and who has been ingeniously 
compared to a wood-cutter felling a 
tree.” The stroke and noise are now 
abandoned, and the operation is wholly 
visual. The necessity of all this arises 
rather from the want of expression in 
the music, or the want of feeling in the 
performers. In England, the beating 


of time is exploded both in public and 
private ; nor can there be any good 
effect where such means are requisite 
to drive a sense into the performers. 


The greatest attention is paid by the 
corded instruments to the arbitrary 
marks of expression; and, from theif 











superior manner of using the bow, the 
light and shade of the orchestra greatly 
surpass that of the opera in London. 
The wind instruments cultivate a more 
unobtrusive tone, and the drums are, 
very properly, more sparingly used. 

The next day (Sunday) a great reli- 
gious festival took place, called the 
Féte Dieu. Upon this occasion, every 
one that could raise a piece of tapes- 
try, an old carpet, or a table-cloth, 
spread it out upon the walls of his 
house. In the public buildings, the 
exterior was ornamented with tapestry 
of the richest kind, which was proba- 
bly made for the occasion. 

As we passed along the streets to 
Notre Dame, we noticed that every 
parish had its altar decorated in the 
most fantastical manner. We entered 
the church before the host had arrived. 
At the head of the procession were 
eight military drums, keeping up an in- 
cessant roll as they marched up the 
aisle ; next followed a detachment of 
soldiers ; then the priests and the choir- 
men. ‘The great bell was tolling its 
deep note of double F, in concert with 
all the small fry of the steeple. A 
large military band next entered, with 
gongs and cymbals ; and, upon the ap- 
pearance of the host, the stupendous 
organ, from on high, showered down 
upon this terrific din every note within 
its compass. The accumulated noise 
was so great, that I shouted in vain to 
my friend to make myself heard. 1 
should add, that the soldiers were 
grounding their arms,and going through 
their evolutions, in the midst of the 
service. When the uproar had a little 
subsided, 1 listened to the mass, which 
was performed by two choirs in two 
separate chapels, assisted by a serpent. 
The chaunt, like that at Beauvais, was 
ofthe1 6th century ,&of the plainest kind. 

It is evident that the Revolution has 
kept the music of the church a century 
behind that of the Netherlands and Ger- 
many. ‘The singing had nothing to 
recommend it either in voice or man- 
ner; but the mode of performing the 
service was antique and curious. The 
first choir chaunted the verse, which 
was echoed by the more distant one ; 
and then the organ poured out between 
the verses a volley of sounds, unlike 
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any thing that I have ever heard,—fin- 
ishing with the lowest notes of the dou- 
ble diapason, which swept through the 
uisles with a grand and terrific effect. 
We saw the priests attired in the grand 
costume given them by Napoleon at 
his coronation ; and then left this im- 
posing spectacle of noise and show. 

At the French comedy we heard no 
music but that of Talma’s voice, which 
is strikingly beautiful, clear, sonorous, 
and articulate. ‘The generality of the 
men’s voices are rather high and 
chaunting, somewhere about C above 
the lines ; but the following passage 
from ‘lalma showed the richness and 
depth of his tones :— 
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He appeared in the new play of “ Re- 
gulus,” in which the character of Napo- 
leon is depicted. ‘The shouts of ap- 
plause bestowed at certain passages 
were, if possible, more loud and up- 
roarious than any thing English. At 
the end of the piece Talma was called 
for, to name the author. He came 
forward. The author, (who is the son 
of the writer of Germanicus, ) presented 
himself in the front box, and received 
the acclamations of the audience, in 
which not a dissenting voice was heard. 
The pit was paved with the heads of 
men, crammed to suffocation ; and the 
attention and interest which every one 
showed during the play was unlike any 
thing we observe in England. The 
French are wise in not extending their 
entertainments to much more than half 
the length of ours. The attention, by 
this means, is not worn out ; and peo- 
ple come away with a clear recollec- 
tion of what they have seen and heard. 
In all the theatres, the greatest order 
and regularity are observed; not a 
word is allowed to be spoken during 
the performance. After the play hun- 
dreds left the pit to adjourn to the café 
for refreshment; each one tying his 
handkerchief round the bench where 
he sat, or leaving a purse or a glove till 
he returned; and the whole was de- 
serted. I expressed my surprise to a 


Frenchman at their leaving these arti- 
cles, saying, “ that they would all be 
As you arrive at 


stolen in England.” 








the theatre, you are obliged to take 
your places, two by two, rank and file, 
to obtain your ticket of admission. 

The Opera Buffa or Italian Theatre 
is upon a much smaller scale than the 
National Theatre. ‘The band is a selec- 
tion from the Academy of Music, with- 
out trumpets, trombones, or drums. 

As to Rossini’s songs, they want 
that divine stream of melody which we 
find running through those of Haydn 
and Mozart. ‘The characteristic of 
his music is prettiness ; but he no soon- 


er hits upon a melodious passage, than’ 


he loses the thread of it in some extra- 
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neous harmony ; wanting consistency, 
it has not the intelligence we meet with 
in Mozart: itis full of shreds and 
patches, and at times is as gaudy as 
the colours of a harlequin’s coat. 

Thus, Mr. Editer, I have given you 
my remarks upon the French music, 
during our short and hasty trip to 
Paris; but there are many things in 
France, .the splendour of which well 
merits description, and I hope some of 
your more able correspondents will 
communicate their observations and 
feelings upon visiting Paris,—that city 
of sights ! that focus of pleasure ! 





Parvagrapys. 


PRESUMPTIVE EVIDENCE. 
No case in England ever excited 
more public interest than that of the ac- 
complished Captain Donellan, in 791. 
He had been master of the ceremonies 
at the Pantheon and at Bath, and mar- 
ried Miss Boughton, sister to the minor 
Sir Theodosius Boughton, of Warwick, 
to whom she was heir in the event of 
his death. Sir Theodosius had some 
phials of medicine sent by the apothe- 
cary, and, on swallowing one of them, 
instantly fell back in a fit, foamed at 
the mouth, and died. It afterwards 
appeared that Donellan had a still, 
and made laurel water; and that he 
was active in rincing the phial after the 
baronet’s death. Medical men of the 
highest authority gave their opinion 
that no poison could operate so sud- 
denly, and that the revulsion from 
swallowing a nauseous medicine might 
produce the effect. Donellan, howev- 
er, on presumptive evidence, support- 
ed by his sinister motive, was convict- 
ed and hanged at Warwick. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Among some who have read Black- 
stene, and more who have not, an 
opinion prevails, that a husband may 
chastise his wife, provided the weapon 
be not thicker than his little finger. 
For the honour of England, we wish 
we could pronounce this opinion as le- 
gally erroneous as it is ungallant and 
barbarous. It is much to the credit of 
our descendantsjon the other side of the 


Atlantic that they have not carried with 
them this relic of the once savage state 
of their forefathers. In a case which 
came before the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina, some years ago, the 
presiding Judge summed up an admi- 
rable view of the law of the republic on 
the marriage relation, by quoting these 
lines from the “ Honey Moon,” which 
may be said to contain also the law of 
humanity on the subject : 
* The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom "twere gross flattery to name a coward.” 
TRIBUTE TO SHAKSPEARE. 

The room which is shown at Strat- 
ford as that in which the Bard was 
born, is covered in every part by the 
names of visitors, written by them- 
selves, in pencil, &c. The surface is 
white-washed, laid on, perhaps, about 
twenty years ago, and in the interior, 
the ceiling, the sides, the projecting 
chimney, and every portion of the 
surface has been written on. A list of 
the names would exhibit all the charac- 
ter and genius of the age, and of 
itself would be acuriosity. Among 
the names are those of the Prince Re- 
gent, since George IV., and the Duke 
of Clarence, of the half of both houses 
of Parliament, and many distinguished 
foreigners, among whom are Lucien 
Buonaparte, and the Russian and Aus- 
trian Princes. Even the tomb of Shak- 


speare, and his bust, are in like manner 
covered with names, proud of an asso- 
ciation with his; and under the very 




















scroll under the effigy, is inscribed, 
‘Wellesley,’ by the illustrious Marquis ; 
and by Lucien Buonaparte the follow- 
ing lines :— 

The eye of Genius glistens to admire 

How Memory hails the sound of Shakspeare’s lyre ; 


One tear I'll shed to form a crystal shrine 
Of allthat’s grand, immortal, and divine. 


THE BUG. 

The bug, now so frequent a nuis- 
ance in the metropolis, as well as in 
most parts of the country, is said to 
have been in a great degree unknown 
in England in the days of our ancestors. 
It is indeed affirmed in Southall’s Trea- 
tise of bugs, (Lond. 1730, 8vo.) that 
it was scarcely known in England be- 
fore the year 1670, when it was import- 
ed among the timber used in rebuild- 
ing the city of London, after the great 
fire of 1666. ‘That it was however 
much earlier is hardly to be doubted, 
though probably far less common than 
at present, since Mouffet informs us, 
that Dr. Penny, one of the early com- 
pilers of that History of Insects, re- 
lates his having been sent for in great 
haste to Mortlake, in Surry, to visit 
two noble ladies, who imagined them- 
selves seized with the usual symptoms 
of the plague ; bat on Penny’s demon- 
strating to them the true cause of their 
complaint, viz. having been bitten by 
these insects, and even detecting them 
in their presence, the whole affair was 
turned into a jest. ‘This was in the 
year 1583, 

MIRACLES ! 
From the Chronicles of Nuremberg. 

Some specimens of the miracles per- 
formed by St. Sebaldus: He could 
make the sick well, and restore the 
dead to life. He could make broken 
glass whole again. A peasant of Nord- 
gau having lost his oxen, and being un- 
able to find them in the darkness of the 
night, he made his fingers shine like 
torches, so that the peasant could see 
as wellas at broad daylight. A person 
at whose house he often stopped, hav- 
ing refused to make a fire for him, he 
took some icicles from the roof, kindled 
them, and made a fire. His miracu- 


lous power did not cease with his death : 
A young monk went to his corpse, 
took hold of his beard, and said,* Ah ! 
old fellow, how many people have you 
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cheated in your life time 7” The dead - 
Saint immediately raised his right hand 
and struck one of the monk’s eyes out. 
The latter shrieked, and begged par- 
don ; on which, says the legend, the 
@cad Saint replaced the menk’s eye. 
Sebaldus died in 901. 


SHIP OF THE LINE. 

A man of war of 74 guns requires 
about 3000 loads of timber, of 50 cu- 
bic feet each, worth at 3/.a load, 15, 
0901. A tree contains about two loads, 
and 3000 loads would cover 14 acres. 
The value of shipping in general is es- 
timated at 8/. or 10/. aton. It is said 
that 180,000 pounds of hemp are re- 
quired for the rigging of a first rate 
man of war. 


A housemaid in Upper Grosvenor 
Street, London, who was inclined to 
take adraught of ale, after the family 
had retired to bed, glided silently into 
the cellar without a candle. As she 
was feeling about for the cask, the sit- 
vation of which was not unknown to 
her, she put her hand upon something 
which she immediately perceived to be 
the head ofa man. ‘The girl, with an 
uncommon share of fortitude and good 
sense, forbore to cry out, but said ina 
tone of impatience, “* deuce take Betty, 
she is alwayz putting the mops in the 
way.” She then went to the cask,qui- 
etly drew her beer, retired from the 
cellar, fastened the door, and alarmed 
the house. The man was taken, tried, 
and convicted ; and declared, before 
he quitted the court, that the maid was 
entirely indebted to her presence of 
mind for her life, for had she cried out, 
he must instantly have murdered ler, 
but as he firmly believed she took his 
head for a mop, particularly as_ she 
had drawn the beer after she had felt it, 
he let her go away without injury, not 
apprehending that she could have given 
information of any one being in the 
cellar. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Analecta ; or Pocket Anecdotes. ByRev. 
James Churchill. 

Who is the Bridegroom? By Mrs.Green. 
3 vols. 

Tales of the Academy. 2 vols. 


Moscow ; or'the Grandsire. An Histor- 
ical Tale. 
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Original Poetry. 





MORNING. 
From the Latin of Flaminio. 


LO from the East’s extremest verge 
Aurora’s pearly car 

Advance in buoyant orb, and urge 
The lingering mists from far. 

Lo fiom her wavy skirts unfold 

The lengthen’d lines of fluid gold ; 
Ye pallid spectres, grisly dreams, 

That nightly break my rest, avaunt ; 

Back to your dread Cimmerian haunt, 
And fly the cheerful beams. 


Boy, bring the lute. Well pleased, I sound 
Once more the tuneful string ; 
Be thine the task to scatter round 
Fresh odours while I sing. 
Hail, Goddess, to thy roseate ray : 
All earth, reviving, owns thy sway ; 
All,all, in glowing vest array’d, 
The lowly mead, the mountain’s brow, 
And streams that warble as they flow; 
And softly whispering shade. 


For thee an offering meet prepared, 
Behold our incense rise; , 
The crocus gay, the breathing nard, 
And violet’s purple dyes. 
Mix’d with their fragrance, may my note 
Upon the wings of ether float. / 
What muse, how skill’d soe’er, may claim 
In worthy strain to emulate 
The glory of thy rising state, 
And hymn thy favourite name? 


Soon as thy bright’ning cheeks they spy 
And radiance of thy hair, 

Each from his station in the sky, 
The starry train repair. 

Wan Cynthia bids er lamp expire, 

As jealous of thy goodlier fire ; 
Upstarting from his death-like trance; 

Sleep throws his leaden fetters by ; 

And nature opes her charmed eye, 
Awaken’d at thy glance. 


Forth to their labours mortals hie 
By thine auspicious light; 

Labours that but for thee would lie 
In one perpetual night. 

The traveller quits his short repose, 

And gladly on his journey goes. 

The patient steers the furrows trace; 
And, singing blythe, the shepherd swain 
Drives to their woody range again 

The flock, with quicken’d pace. 


Not so the lover : loth to rise, 
He slowly steals away, 
Chides thy first blush that paints the skies; 
And wisheth night’s delay. 
With other voice thy beam I greet, 
With other speed thy coming meet, 
And as I mark thy opening bloom, 
Prefer to heaven the ardent vow 
That I may welcome thee as now 
For many a year to come. 





THe banners are waving, ' 
Oh, wilt thou not stay ? 

‘The war-cry is sounding, 
My Wiihelme, away ! 


Shall the land of thy fathers 
Be sold to the slave ? 

Shall the light of their freedom 
Be quench’d in the grave ? - 


In the heart of my lover 
Their glory decay ? 
Oh no ! to the battle— 

My Wilhelme, away ! 


Oh, wilt thou not look on 
Thy love and thy bride? 
There are many who told me 
My Wilhelme had died. 


‘They tell me he slumbers, 
So still and so deep, 

That the cry of the hunters 
Ne’er breaks on his sleep; 


That the chamois is couching 
My warrior beside, . 

And yet he awakes not! 
Thy love and thy bride 


SONG. 


In the lone valley waits thee 
At sun-setting hour ; 

Oh Wilhelme, my lover, 
Return to my bower. 


I fain would chase from me 
The dream of despair ;— 
That I saw the bleod dark on 

Thy forehead so fair. 


That the cheek of my Wilhelme 
Lay cold in the blast, 

And the hoofs of the war-horse 
Had over thee,pass’d. 


There are many who soothe me, 
Yet soothe me in vain ; 

For there’s one who will never 
Look on me again. 


Oh the flowers of my bridal 
Have wither’d away ; 
And I too have faded ; 
O why wilt thou stay ? 


But L come to inhabit 
Thy dark silent cave ; 
For war cannot sever 
Our hearis in the grave. 





